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PENCIL POINTS FOR 


SELF-tusricATING 
LATCH BOLT--- 


A feature that grows in importance 


with every year of service... 


RCHITECTS will be keenly interested 
in this recent Yale development for it 

eliminates a source of frequent complaint in 
ordinary latch bolt locks. 
The highly advantageous self-lubricating fea- 
ture is achieved by slotting the latch bolt and 
inserting a piece of oil-impregnated wood which 
our engineers found is used successfully in the 
manufacture of gears and bearings. 
Severe tests have proved the efficiency of this 
new type latch bolt. One current endurance 
test has already passed approximately a mil- 
lion cycles with the closing action still operat- 
ing with perfect smoothness and no notice- 
able wear. 
Yale locks, equipped with the Self-Lubricating 
Latch Bolt have been tested with splendid re- 
sults on contract jobs where doors were not 
closing easily. Its real value shows up when 
compared with an ordinary lock where latch 
bolt and strike have become worn and dry, 
and the door sags due to hinge wear and other 
causes. 
This feature is being supplied only on Yale 
locks of the Standardized Series 7000 and 
8000. These twin series have uniform meas- 
urements of front, case, backset and spacing. 
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Illustration shows latch bolt 
position when door is closed. 


Your request for further information will 
recetve our prompt attention. 
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It's Time for the Architectural 


Profession to Assert its Leadership 


here is need for more active and continuous 

concerted action by architects, not only on 

things within the profession but upon things 
outside which affect us all as citizens. Pressure needs 
to be brought to bear on Congress, on State and City 
governments, on banks and other financial institutions. 
A resolution might very well have been passed by the 
recent A.I.A. convention taking a stand for the pro- 
fession on the subject of prohibition. Another, on 
balancing the National Budget, would have been just 
as much in order as the action of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers which was given so much 
prominence through President Hoover’s open reply. 
Why should not the profession of Architecture take a 
leading part in public affairs? We talk a lot about 
the duty of the individual architect towards his com- 
munity in which he is urged to be a leader. Why do 
not the national, state, and local architectural organi- 
zations owe it to themselves and to their fellow citi- 
zens to assert their supposed position of leadership? 

At the present moment we hear on every hand of 

building projects that are being held up because of the 
reluctance of bankers to “make long term investments 
at this time”—and this in the face of an abnormally 
high percentage of liquidity in the banks’ holdings. 
A fair percentage of these projects can be demon- 
strated to be sound and headed by responsible indi- 
viduals and organizations who are not to be classed 
as reckless speculators. An individual architect can- 
not make much headway in overcoming the bankers’ 
resistance but perhaps if all architectural societies got 
after them ex masse they might be persuaded to loosen 
up. If the building industry, one of the greatest in 
the whole system “and upon which depend many 
branches of manufacturing, can be stimulated, some- 
thing should come of it. 

There is too much pessimism in the air. One hears 
rumors of an impending National “major cataclysm” 
and sober-faced business men grow panicky. Men 
seriously make plans as to what they will do when the 
social and financial system finally falls. Jt mustn’t be 
allowed to fall. It won’t if we drop the all too com- 
mon apathetic and defeatist attitude and put the weight 
of a great profession behind the things we all want to 
see accomplished. 

Groups of men, meeting casually everywhere, hope- 
lessly agree that “it’s going to be a long hard fight back 
to prosperity.” That’s right! That’s what it zs going 
to be—but don’t let us concentrate our thoughts too 
much on the “long, hard” part of it and forget that it’s 
a FIGHT—against timidity, pessimism, selfishness, 





and a host of other ignoble but presently prevailing 
human faults. 


And, since it is to be so, don’t forget 
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that in any kind of a fight numbers are supposed to 
count as well as quality. 

Architects right now are supposed to have a lot of 
time on their hands. Are they getting together to 
formulate some common programs for action and then 
going out to fight for them or are they still acting as 
individuals, each trying to work out his own personal 
salvation unsupported by his brethren? In some cases 
concerted effort is being made but there are some So- 
cieties and Chapters of architects where only a pitiful 
handful of members appear to attend important meet- 
ings. Think it over. Is your Society or Chapter exert- 
ing itself on our common problems or is it sitting back 
complacently letting George do it? 

In your town or city, for example, don’t you think 
that if all the architects and draftsmen got together 
and went in a body to meet’ with the assembled 
bankers that something interesting might happen? It 
shouldn’t take long under those circumstances to bring 
to light a number of needed building projects, civic 
or private, that might be prodded into activity. If 
you all worked hard enough together it could be put 
over. They needn’t necessarily be new jobs—they 
might be alterations or remodelings or even demoli- 
tions to make way for new developments later on— 
but they’d be something. Multiplied all over the 

country they'd mount up to a sizeable total. 


But you wouldn’t stop there. You’d begin to act as 
a group engaged actively and constructively on all sorts 
of things affecting the welfare of your community. 
The first thing you know, the public whose interest 
and respect you have been trying to cultivate more or 
less ineffectively in various ways for the past several 
years, would recognize that architects were pretty im- 
portant citizens. 

Yes, it’s time for the profession to assert its leader- 
ship, and to do it in strong groups rather than as 
individuals. We’ve got to overlook our little jealousies 
and recognize that all are not equally gifted but that 
we are all members of one great family in whose gen- 
eral benefits we all will share according to our capac- 
ities or our luck or what you will. And—we’ve all 
got to fight imcessantly to change the discouraged 
mass state of mind of our citizenry into confidence in 
the future. 





plan, submitted by Edward D. Pierre of Indian- 
apolis, for the concerted effort of the building 
industry to establish some sort of an accepted 
standard of “good building” to be, in time, recognized 
by the public, will be presented in our July issue. 
General discussion by the profession will be invited. 
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| Wust-proof cl 


Screens live a tough life—fighting rain and 
wind, and even taking from time to time 
some husky kicks from owners. But when 
screen cloth and frames are made of Alcoa 
Aluminum they stand it— without ripping 
or rusting. 


Screens made of Alcoa Aluminum will not 
streak adjoining surfaces because they are 
rust-proof clear through. Painting is not 
necessary although aluminum takes and 
holds paint well. 

Light, strong and resistant to corrosion, 
Alcoa Aluminum is being used by more 
and more fabricators of building materials. 
Among the products made of Alcoa Alu 
minum which are now available are screens, 
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downspouts and gutters, window sash, 
frames and sills, hardware, convection 
heating units, grilles, spandrels, mullions, 
batten and standing seam roofing, foyer 
decoration, and balustrades. 


Write us of any products in which you are 
interested and we will gladly give the 
names of manufacturers who make them 
of Alcoa Aluminum. Whenever you plan 
to use aluminum as a structural part of 
your projects, you will obtain the most 
satisfactory results when you specify Alcoa 
Aluminum and its alloys made by Alumr 
num Company of America. Address conv 
munications to ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 2406 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SCREEN CLOTH AND FRAMES OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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This Month and Next 


Aittrea Fellheimer leads off this month with his con- 
the symposium on 
philosophy that has been running in PenciL Ponts since 
As an architect who has been eminently success- 
ful in dealing with some of the most complex of today’s 
building problems he should be hearkened to by all 


tribution to 


March. 


thoughtful designers. In July, 
Irving K. Pond of Chicago will 
explain his personal approach to 
design—a philosophy to 
which he has consistently been 
faithful first 
appeared on the architectural 


basic 


since his name 


horizon, many years ago. 


ye 24 Draftsman’s Data 
Sheets already published in the 
magazine will be available in sep- 
form within 


arate a few days 


now 
They 


bond 


at seventy-five cents a set. 
are to be printed on strong 
paper cut to standard size 
and punched ready for insertion 
in a six-ring notebook. The next 
set of twenty-four will be pub- 
lished separately about December 
1. In the meanwhile they will 
appear, four each month, in 
Penciuz Points as heretofore. The 
popularity of these sheets, as indi- 
cated by the letters we receive 
almost every day, is constantly 
growing, and we are confident 
that the series is one of the most 
useful features ever put before 
the architectural draftsmen of 
America. 

It has been suggested that a 
set of white celluloid division 
cards, provided with margin tabs 
printed with the main headings 


contem porary 


design of sheets. 


go ahead and have them printed. 
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of Mr. Graf’s index, would be a useful adjunct to the set 
If there is enough interest indicated we will 


They would cost fifty 


cents for a set of ten but would far outlast any type of 
cardboard division sheets with which we are acquainted and 
in addition could be kept clean much more easily. 


When 
you order your data sheets let us 
know whether or not 

interested in this project. 


WV. wish to call particular at- 


tention to the letter by F. L. 
Jackman, a London =§ architect, 
printed on page 445 of this issue. 
Our English cousins sometimes 
know how to point out our foibles 
in such a delicately inoffensive 
way that no rancor could be 
aroused, Friendly criticism of 
this sort should be welcomed. 


you are 


Arthur Bates Lincoln’s next 
article (for July) on the general 
subject of residence design 
will discuss “Factors Frequently 
Overlooked in Planning Houses.” 
The author passes on, in_ this 
article, some of the things he has 
learned by experience and which 
are likely to be encountered by 
any architect. 
forearmed.” 


“Forewarned is 
Read what he has 
to say and be on your guard. 


‘“ 
Tine Architect’s Problems in 


Monolithic Concrete Construc- 
tion” is the subject of an article 
for next month by Otis F. John- 
son, Chicago architect. Also, if 
space permits, a discussion of an 
installation 





acoustical and a new 


development in steel girder design. 
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ONE of the major reas- 
ons for the increasing 
popularity of Pennvernon 
Window Glass with archi- 
tects, builders and home- 
owners, is the ability of 
this glass to transmit clear- 
ly and truthfully the varied 
beauties of Nature’s scenes. Windows glazed with 
Pennvernon make the outdoor views beyond them 
integral parts of the building. They literally bring 
the outdoors into the home. 

The exclusive patented process of flat drawing by 
which Pennvernon is made gives to the glass a new 
transparency and a remarkable freedom from dis- 
tortion. This manufacturing method, combined with 
the purity of the ingredients used in Pennvernon, 
accounts for Pennvernon’s power to transmit Nature 
in all its fine detail and its bright, natural colors. 

Another far-reaching effect of the Pennvernon 
manufacturing process is to endow the glass with 
surfaces of a fire-finished brilliance and luster never 
before equalled in window glass making. These sur- 
faces are so smooth and so dense in structure that 
they not only provide unprecedented reflective 


at a ll = “ 
OUR CATALOGUE 
1S FILEDIN 


SWEET'S © 
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qualities in Pennvernon, but also resist wear and 
abrasion unusually well and give the glass longer 
lasting beauty. In addition, both surfaces of Penn- 
vernon are alike in brilliance, which means that the 
glass may be glazed either side out. 

Pennvernon Window Glass is well worth invest- 
igation. Ask us for samples and examine them. See 
for yourself the greater transparency and surface 
beauty Pennvernon offers. This glass is available 
in single or double strength, and in thicknesses 0! 
3," and 35", at the warehouses of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company in all leading cities and 
through progressive glass jobbers. For samples and 
our booklet on the Pennvernon manufacturing pro 
cess, address Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pennuernon 
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Pencil Points Series 
of Color Plates 


This drawing was made on mounted Whatman’s 
fe) 

paper which measured 14” x 21”. The perspective 

was made in the daytime and the colors applied on 


location at night. 








CLEVELAND TERMINAL TOWER AT NIGHT 


FROM A WATER COLOR DRAWING BY EDWARD DIXON MC DONALD 
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Contemporary Design in Architecture 


By Alfred Fellheimer 


Kditor’s Note:—This article by Mr. Fellheimer, of Fellheimer and 
the fourth of a series of articles in which leading architects cetll discuss the philosophy of contemporary design. 
the exception of the designs below, the illustrations are the ccork of the office of the author and his assoctate. 
We recommend to all designers, young and old, that they read 


month's article will be by Irving K. Pond of Chicago. 


this entire series. 


submit herewith my viewpoint as to a rational ex- 

planation of contemporary design in architecture, 

and the causes or reasons which have produced 
and sustained the movement. 

In common with my _ professional colleagues and 
others interested in architecture, I have naturally been 
concerned about the changed and changing viewpoints 
in matters of current design and related features. It 
has therefore become necessary in these seemingly 
revolutionary times in architecture as well as in other 
vital matters, in which changes and upsets in tradi- 
tions have been virtually thrust upon us, to determine 
and then keep in mind the causes which have brought 
it all about, so as to be better prepared to meet the 
issues involved and to use the movement with greater 
intelligence for the advancement of architecture. 

It seems quite obvious to me that the present move- 
ment has been due to very practical considerations, 
such as changes in social relations and requirements, 








York, 
With 
Next 


Wagner, Architects and Engineers, Nex 


progress in science, development in manufacturing 
methods and availability of new and distant building 
materials, and their consequent effects upon living 
conditions, and not, as some hold, to a passing fad or 
fashion, nor to attempt on the part of a few to be 
aimlessly different with the inevitable tendency toward 
the eccentric and fantastic. 

Let us recall for the moment our general acceptance 
of the traditional styles as illustrated by the architec- 
ture of the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. Except 
for the pioneer preachings of Louis Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, all was then well enough with 
world of These 
wilderness” gathered around themselves a young and 
carnest group under the slogan “To hell with prec- 
edent.” But no permanent result was attained by 
them due largely to the fact that these two unusually 
gifted leaders failed to make their objective effec- 
tively clear to those of their group much less gifted 


our architecture. “voices in the 





DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN THE COMPETITION FOR THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Left to right: 1—First prize, John Mead Howells and Raymond M. Hood, Associate Architects, New York; 2 
3—Holabird & Roche, Architects, Chicago; 


an’ Corbett, Architects, New York; 


Helmle 
4—Ralph Thomas Walker, and 


McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, Associate Architects, New York; 5—Albert Randolph Ross and John Sloan, 
Associate Architec ts, New York 
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A PENTHOUSE APARTMENT IN NEW YORK 
The wide window in the living room gives a sweeping view of the Hudson River. 
Fixtures concealed in the ceiling panels give 
The kitchen plan is octagonal, each side serving a distinct function, 


and practt al furniture. 
the artificial lighting. 


Ulumination and color. 


The bedroom decoration ts in color only, 
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Flat surfaces, absence of ornament, 
full control of the distribution and intensity of 
Flat sanitary surfaces, even 
The curtains at the sides of the polygonal end bay 


conceal the closets. 


than themselves. In addition, under the doubtful 
claim of being functional, great reliance was placed 
While they them- 


selves were in this particular unquestionably exquisite, 


by them on decorative elements. 


their creations were nevertheless of such intricacy that 
those who were only modestly endowed could do little 
more than make a timid approach to such objectives as 
had However, the older, accepted and 
easier way of classicism being open, the rest of us 
headed by a talented (and eloquent) eastern contin- 
gent, reverted to type and excepting an occasional re- 
crudescence, followed the gods of old as best we could. 
They at least had commandments which we could, or 
thought we could, understand and obey. 


been set. 


As to present proponents of the new fashion in 
architecture, it is pertinent to state that they are almost 
without exception, recent converts. In confirmation 
of this, some of the designs submitted as late as 1922 
in the Chicago Tribune ‘Tower competition are illus- 


trated on the preceding page. 


If buildings which for sentimental or other reasons 


should follow the traditional styles without question, 
are excluded, it is axiomatic that the architect in solv- 
ing the building problems of today must, if he is in- 
tellectually honest with his client and himself, plan 
(without reference to style designation) to meet 
frankly the practical requirements of his problem. In 
other words, no attempt should be made to drive a 
square peg in a round hole, no matter how strong the 
urge of tradition to do so may be. 

And again the effective life of certainly a majority 
of our buildings is relatively short, and fixed not by 
physical breakdown but entirely by failure or inability 
to conform to changing (the term “modern” is 
purposely avoided) conditions. The short “effective” 
life of our hotels, office buildings, theatres, apartment 
houses, and public buildings, is ample proof of this. 
No amount of maintenance or care will make the 
period of usefulness any the less inevitable. 

It is well to keep in mind that most buildings should 
not only return a reasonable profit to the owners either 
in money or satisfaction, but also amortize the capital 





RAILWAY PASSENGER CITY TICKET OFFICE 


Vier toward entrance 

cased with mirrors; metal work in chromium. 

leum, with silver background and lines in various colors. 
markers for cities and towns, 


in maintenance, 


Counter front of formica; base and strips, chrome plated. 
Detail of corner—mirrors and open treatment of windows to secure spaciousness, 


the combination of direct and indirect lighting is designed to attract passers-by; columns en- 
View toward counter—the principal feature, the railroad map, is lino- 


The tacks fastening the map to backing were utilized as 
All materials selected for ease 


Furniture designed for maximum comfort. 
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CONTEMPORARY DESIGN: IN ARCHITECTURE 

Under such unorgan- 
ized conditions, the design 
of skyscrapers many times 
their reasonable economic 
height in quest of ade- 
quate net revenue on 
greatly exaggerated land 
values, will be demanded. 
And on completion, land 


expenditure during their 
effective life. Success in 
these respects means rigid 
economy in first costs and 
maintenance. 

Advances in_ science, 
developments in manufac- 
turing methods and in 
building materials, and 
changes in the processes 
and conditions of living, 
working, education, and 


values will again shoot 
upward to compel still 
higher structures. “Taller 
amusement, must of ne- buildings will be ordered 
cessity be considered. constructed on an unde- 
And right here it is to be UNION STATION, SOUTH BEND, IND ANA veloped small plot in the 


noted that if these factors This is the outcome of a direct and compact station plan midst of tall buildings 





are fairly met by the developed in connection sith the elevation of railroad which were in part de- 


architect and the result is tracks. Economical use of materials—the facade being pendent upon the adjoin- 
a satisfactory — structure, built entirely of brick. ing plots for light and air, 
there should be no quarrel and in retaliation the sur- 


with whatever style or styles, if any, have been used. rounding buildings will then be raised to still greater 
Nor on the other hand, should the oe logical height. Some clients will insist upon a many-storied 
requirements be ienoved: | 1 part or whole - forcing apartment house with ninety per cent plot occupancy 
them into traditional or ia ise misfit al which, except for its superior equipment, is little better 

While perhaps not within the actual scope of this in its essentials of light and air than the replaced slum 
article, it is desirable and important to call attention construction, Others demand detached residences on 
absurdly narrow lots or monumental structures on 
minimum plots where commercial structures over- 
shadow the result no matter how good. 


here to some indirect obstacles in the way of the 
accomplishment of the most desirable results. The 
best efforts of the ablest designers will not be success- 
ful when applied to improperly conceived projects. In these and similar instances, the best solution at- 
Good architecture in its last analysis has its roots in tainable is still essentially inadequate and merely adds 
studied city planning and in the social and police pro- one more note to the general chaos of uncontrolled 
visions made for the activities and relationships of the individualism. 

population, involving as they must, the establishment As these handicaps are of an economic or political 
of wise regulation of individual rights and privileges nature, they can only be removed by slow and arduous 
for the common good. ‘The lack or partial develop- processes and are not, therefore, of immediate con- 
ment only of this control is responsible for the un- cern to the designer in particular cases. His current 


couth and unorganized appearance of our cities, vil- work, however, suffers under such limitations. In 
lages, and the countryside, even though buildings of — this he has first-hand information as to what is hold- 
architectural merit are much in evidence. ing him back but which neither he, himself, nor his 
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A SMALL CITY RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION 


lhe objective of this station building was an adequate plan housed in an inexpensive and attractive structure. Acces: 
) the station is from an elevated street viaduct and access to train platforms is had by a passenger bridge extending 
ross the tracks from the main station floor at viaduct level, The plan and perspective view above indicate 
he results attained. Plan at street and waiting room level—the compact form and arrangement desired was attained 
the use of a low building square in plan with the corner adjacent to the driveway cut off to bring the entrance a: 
ear as possible to the center of the concourse. The entrance to the passenger bridge and all auxiliary facilities are 
rouped conveniently and compactly around the concourse. The distances between the entrance and the train platforms 
e thus at a minimum. View from the street—the concourse was increased in height and covered by a circular structure 
the form of a low tower, the rest of the station facilities around the concourse being confined to a normal story height. 
he far end of the passenger bridge is marked by a small increase in height in the form of a low tower housing the ele- 
vator machinery. The result is sufficient to make the building noticeable without large expenditure. 
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client can remove in time to be of service. As he is 
conscious of all this, he can and should for the ultimate 
good of his profession do all that is within his capacity 
and opportunities to bring about constructive action on 
the part of the public for the removal of these almost 
insurmountable barriers to the best work. Once such 
impediments have been cleared away, architecture can 
come into its own and responsibility for failure to attain 
the best will then be squarely upon the shoulders of the 


designer. 
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EARLY STUDY AND FINAL PLAN- 


This work is now under construction, The two plans 
illustrated above are an early study and a final study. 
These indicate a development of the use-functions from 
an earlier study in the somewhat unusual plan in the 
final study. The changes observable in the plaza and 
parked approach arrangement of the later plan were 
caused by considerations too involved for statement here. 
In addition to the plans, the general appearance of the 
completed improvement is illustrated by a_ perspective 
view. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the structure 
is conveyed by the struc- 
tural progress photograph. 

The preliminary plan, at 
the left, is based on the 
tracks being placed at right 
angles with the axis of the 
plaza, station and passengei 
The plaza and 
main station floor are raised 


above the tracks and general 


UV 1d £e. 


street level, thereby Makin & 
direct contact with the pas- 
senger brid ge over the 
tracks, 


Taxi, bus, and street car 
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So much as to the causes which have provoked the 
current movement in architectural design and as to 
some of the limiting or controlling conditions which 
surround the designer. It is now in order to set down 
the more important principles or guides which we have 
in our practice found helpful in approaching problems 
of design. ‘They may be informally stated as follows:— 
1. ‘The practice of architecture is not considered 
primarily an art but rather a series of solutions of 
economic problems, the appropriateness of any solution 
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—CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL 


In the final study, the tracks are placed at an angle 
ceith the plaza, station building, and passenger bridge axis. 
Contacts from the passenger bridge to the track level are 
therefore not at right angles. The plan itself has become 
more compact. The vehicular entrances are more direct 
and the vehicular and foot traffic is directed toward the 
passenger bridge and waiting room by the arrangement 
and shape of the layout itself. Although the plan is 
symmetrical, conventional classical treatment would be dif- 
ficult. The cooperation of 
the City in permitting the 
use of the existing park, 
ceith alterations, as the ap- 
proach to the station plaza, 
has provided an exceptional 
setting for the project. 

The concourse dome is 
semicircular in plan and in 
front elevation, Its 
size is obvious, exterior di- 
ameter 200 feet. Note the 
series of massive trusses 
parallel with the facade. 

Note the bulk of the main 
concourse structure flanked 
on each side by the lox 


great 





trafic descend from the 


plaza level and pass under 
the main 
tacting therewith by means of stairs and ramps. : 
buildings are shown on each side of the concourse. The 


STRUCTURAL PROGRESS 
CONCOUISE = COHN- 
Auxiliary 


passenger bridge concourse is arranged as a waiting room, 
Note the tapering shape to accord with the decreasing 
foot traffic at the far end of the passenger bridge. The 
plan arrangement is in general entirely symmetrical, 
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outstretched arms of the 
shelters for the vehicula 
trafic approaches. The gen- 


eral arrangement invites and. guides the various kinds 0} 
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vehicular traffic to the main concourse and the passenge 
bridge contacting with the railroad train platforms ana 
tracks. In other words, the station has much the shape an 
effect of a funnel. The structure is faced in limeston 


ceith granite base. Ornament is reduced to a minimum 
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being determined not by its conformity with standards 
or schools of style, but by its utility, efficiency, and 
honesty of expression. 

2. Satisfactory solutions are arrived at by the 
analysis of each problem on its own merits, starting 
with the fundamental requirements and limitations and 
then proceeding by similar analysis of each feature of 
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the plan, elevations, and structural features, as the 
Facts and their relation to each 





design is developed. 
other are inquired into, Judgment in the determina- 
tion of the appropriateness of each feature in the light 
of all available knowledge is essential. 





3. The apparently satisfactory functional solution 
of any given problem in design is not at once accepted 
G as the ultimate objective. In addition such solutions 
‘ require some leavening with those intangible emotional 
elements which provide some of the niceties of social 
existence, thus avoiding the otherwise inevitable drift 
into purely mechanistic surroundings. 

4, The works, including details, of noted archi- 
tects, living or dead, merely because they are accepted 
as great, should not be imitated. ‘The processes in the 
development of their plans through which they arrived 
at successful results, and not the results themselves, 
are, however, studied and imitated, because the appli- 
cation of the same analytical processes to the problem 
in hand may lead to a result entirely different from the 
example studied. No logical result is discarded for 
the entirely irrelevant reason that it has been “done 
before? 

5. <Asto ART. It is obvious if one considers the 
amount of building in the country as a whole that 
there cannot be enough geniuses to make each build- 
ng an outstanding architectural masterpiece. ‘This 
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CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL—FROM A DRYPOINT BY LOUIS ROSENBERG 





condition is aggravated and not helped, if, when seek- 
ing the solution of any problem, the whole or part of 






















some accepted masterpiece not essentially responsive to 
If, on the 
other hand, the solution responds to stipulated needs, 
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present practical requirements is copied. 
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and if it is efficient and honest in expression, the inborn 
or developed sense of beauty in the designer takes care 
Further 


ihe 
a 


of ART, and real progress has been made. 
than the limitations of the individual artistic sense, no 
man can go, but much of the way to the goal has q 
been traversed if the desire to imitate another’s work 
merely because it was great or successful has been t, 
overcome, i 

6. Large attainment is necessarily the result of co- 
Only small accomplishments are en- 
tirely individual. The habit of full cooperation with 
and a helpful attitude toward the work of others, to 


operative effort. 


the end that the whole may be a composite expression 


of the best that is in all who have had to do with the ay 
project, is assiduously cultivated. q 

The principles just recited are general in their nature , 
and can be, at least, nearly universal in application. i 
Others might be stated, but they would be more or less q 
corollaries of the above. q 

As to rules which might be followed, such as those i 
of the classic orders, there are and can be none until 
after a period of time much greater than has yet elapsed 4 
since the modern movement in architecture began. 
In fact such definite rules may never apply again. 4 
The elements which determine style such as technical : 
knowledge, social conditions, and human tastes and q 
desires, are not now likely to be static long enough to : 


encourage the evolution of any such enduring for- 
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mulas. The design of the future will rather be con- 
trolled only by common sense and good taste. 

The accusation is sometimes made that rational con- 
temporary architecture neglects emotional and spiritual 
values. QOne’s inability to define clearly these in- 
tangible qualities makes the answer difficult. It will 
no doubt be agreed that what is known as good taste, 
exist and that they.are essen- 


beauty, and tradition do 
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TYPICAL STREET UNDERPASS AND PASSENGER 
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And one must admit that 
They are 


tial to human _ happiness. 
change is their persistent characteristic. 
never quite the same from one generation, racial group 
or climate to another. 

My own conviction is that honesty and simplicity of 
architectural expression are practical and enduring 
principles and that only by adherence to them can the 
emotional and spiritual elements reach the highest 
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STATION—HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





The construction of the 


detail commonly associated 








overhead crossing 


the 


railway 


was economical and 


unity of all elements is se- 


with railway stations was 


omitted by cutting loose 


from the tradition in the 





cured by the use of concrete. 
There is no pretense and no 
useless bulk. The pylon 
effect ewas secured without 
encroachment upon the side- 
cvealks, Railings consist of 
concrete-covered light struc- 
tural truss members. Gen- 
eral effect achieved by 
silhouette of railings and of 
the wing walls which un- 
obtrusively curve away from 
the 

The longitudinal street 
in front of the station is 
deflec ted to provide a plaza 
approach free of normal 
street traffic. 
pass crossings are made on 


street, 


’ 


Street under- 


each side of the station. 
Covered arcade sidewalks 
extend from the wunder- 
passes to the station en- 
trances. The station and 


office building is faced in stone with granite base. Arcades, 
parapets, bridge faces, and other masonry are all of con- 
crete. The corner bays are cantilevered. The space under 
the tracks and adjacent to the station, in addition to being 
utilized for the subway to the train platforms and for a 
portion of the concourse and waiting room, provides space 
for some of the auxiliary facilities. The platforms are 
protected by butterfly canopies. Adjacent to the under- 
passes and on the far side of the tracks, small one-story 
yard service buildings are provided, 

Compactness of arrangement was secured and much 
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CONCOURSE TLOOR PLAN 


STREET AND TRACK LEVEL PLANS 
STATION AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


design of the station and 
office building. Each side 
of the tower carries a large 
clock. Reflectors in the 
hour markers provide for 
illumination at night. The 
tower and clocks are visible 
throughout the city and 
proclaim the presence of the 
railway station. The arcades 
are supported slender 
columns instead of on tradi- 
tional bulky square piers. 

The circular concourse, 
partly under the tracks and 
platforms, and surrounded 

oo yi by the various entrances 
mist note and facilities, provides a 
com pact inN- 


On 


arrangement 
volving a minimum of 
travel for passengers. The 
tapered subway to the train 
platforms is flanked on one 
side by minor facilities, and 
contacts at the far end with the baggage and express space 
and the street arcade on the far side, all of which are belox 
the track level. Rental space is provided in the uppe! 
right-hand corner of the station block. It is to be noted 
that over one-half of the space in the station block undei 
the tracks is still available for future expansion if neces- 
sary, all in contact with street frontage. At track level, 
certain auxiliary facilities and offices are grouped arouné 
the semicircular upper portion of the main concourse. 
The station and office building are closely knitted togethe 

forming a compact unit, 
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values. “Che work of the designer whose program The illustrations and accompanying notes give some 
either ignores or extends beyond such solid ground will idea of our own readjustment in the solution of cur- 
certainly be subject to destructive criticism from those rent problems, contemporaneously with the develop- 
influenced by the standards of other climes and times. ment of the general principles set forth above. 
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LARGE GROUPING OF PASSENGER STATION, OFFICES, AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
To indicate the development of our thesis into buildings of major importance, we include this illus- 
tration showing a model resulting from a general development study for one of our railroad clients. Pe 
The building plot is entirely surrounded by street frontages, practically all of which are shown to be 
developed for revenue producing purposes. The station building is the moderately low detached por- i] 
tion at the extreme right of the group. Next in order to the left is a high and commodious office 
building for the client's use. Adjoining to the left is a lower building containing offices and an | 
: amphitheater for sports. Next in order are twin buildings of moderate height for use as apartment 4 
hotels or professional offices. The higher structure to the extreme left is a hotel. All of these build- 
ings are connected directly with the station by interior arcades. Bus and taxi facilities and garage 
Space are internally provided for. The station platforms and tracks pass under the plot below street 
level, The buildings are in general set back from the street lines and are detached from each other 
to secure light, air, and outlook. This group was designed from start to finish by considering and 
providing for the functional uses to which the parts, large or small, are put. 
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PERSPECTIVE AND BLOCK PLAN OF LOW COST HOUSE 


t Designed by Royal Barry Wills, Architect—see article opposite 
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By Royal Barry Wills 


he crying need today in the building construc- 

tion industry, especially in home construction, 1s 

increased comfort and beauty of design for a 
lower price. Many low cost houses, so-called, have 
been built ranging in price from $6000 to $9000. A 
house at this price ceases to come under the head of a 
low cost house. For this reason we have found 
necessary to supply the public with a house which is 
actually a low cost house, that is to say, under $5000. 
We think we have been successful in designing a house 
of six rooms to cost less than $5000 without sacrificing 
details necessary to comfort and architectural beauty. 

Reducing the cost of construction is the first con- 
cern of the architect in designing such a house. To 
do this, it is necessary to eliminate all elements in the 
house which are unnecessary, that is which are ordi- 
narily contained in the average house, but which a 
small house can easily get along without. In no way 
is the house altered to its detriment, but rather its in- 
dividuality is increased. 

In order to design a house for about $4000, or 
less, we must forget present ordinary methods of con- 
struction and get down to the fundamentals of the 
problem. The basic requirements of a house are that 
it be stormproof, verminproof, soundproof, and _fire- 
proof. It should be comfortable and artistic, with a 
certain degree of privacy for the members of the family. 
The rooms should be arranged for convenience, with 
provision for sufficient storage space. 

There are several inexpensive materials which seem 
to meet the requirements. But it seemed that some 
sort of block or slab which was light and easily erected 
was required for the exterior and interior walls. The 
cheapest and best from many points of view seems to 
be cinder block which can be had almost anywhere 
and which, though extensively used for large buildings, 
has not been used much for small houses. Due to ease 
of erection, it is ideal for a one-story house. 

After deciding on the material to be used, it was, 
of course, necessary to use it in the least expensive way. 
This particular house was designed with the interior 
partitions of 3” block plastered with one coat of cement 
plaster on both sides, and the exterior walls of 6” 
blocks plastered with one coat of plaster on the inside 
and three coats of waterproof stucco on the outside. 
To those who state that this house might be damp, 
the waterproof stucco might be replaced by a coat of 
waterproof paint and the building furred and plastered 
on the inside in the usual manner, although judging 
from preliminary tests, this seems to be unnecessary. 
If improperly constructed, this house would leak badly, 
but there is no danger with proper construction. 

\s for the planning of the house and arrangement 
of rooms, an attempt was made to have the least ex- 
pensive arrangement possible. “The bathroom is located 
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next to the kitchen. ‘The exterior walls are the height 
of the doors, and the windows are placed at the same 
level to eliminate masonry over them. Halls and other 
space not strictly essential for comfortable living are 
eliminated. A basement under the living room pro- 
vides space for the heating plant and storage room. 
Where the slope of the land required it, however, the 
basement might be placed in another part of the house, 
but somewhere near the chimney. 

Three ways of laying the ground floor were con- 
sidered. If it was desired to keep the house as entirely 
fireproof as possible, a reinforced self-supporting con- 
crete floor might be laid over a bed of cinders, covered 
with a layer of tar, and composition tile or linoleum 
used for the finished floor. This method is the most 
inexpensive. “The second way would be to lay a bed 
of nailing concrete over cinders and to this nail a 
hardwood floor. A special hardwood floor intended 
for this purpose comes in blocks about 6” square, 
lacquered and waterproofed, and provided with metal 
strips for nailing. The cost of this floor is slightly 
higher than linoleum. ‘The third method would be 
to have a cellar 2’0” deep under the unexcavated part 
of the house, and to frame the floor with I-beams and 
wood joists. When unfabricated, I-beams are rela- 
tively inexpensive. ‘The space under the floor would 
contain the heating pipes and would be quite warm. 

These three methods provide an answer to any 
owner who questions the suitability or unsuitability of 
a concrete floor, by providing a type of construction 
to suit his needs and eliminate his fears. 

The ceilings of the living room and dining room are 
treated in the studio manner with exposed stained 
rafters plastered between. As it is possible to buy good 
insulating boards at low prices, this feature would not 
materially increase the heating cost, since the roof 
lines are made low, 6’8” from the first floor to eaves 
and the ridge slightly over 10’0’. In all the other 
rooms there is a slight slope at the eaves and a flat sec- 
tion of insulated and plastered ceiling in the middle. 

The roof area of this house is reduced to a minimum 
by making the slope the lowest that would readily shed 
rain and snow. Wood shingles are planned, and, 
though not fireproof, they are artistic and inexpensive. 

Woodwork is reduced to a minimum. There is 
only one rough stair to the cellar. Door trim, base- 
board, and mouldings are eliminated. For the door 
jambs, a 2” x 3” frame is nailed directly to the cinder 
block and plastered up against it. In the process of 
construction, this would become pretty well antiqued 
and look fine. Exposed rafters are 3” x 4”, approxi- 
mately 30” on centers. All special outside door and 
window trim is eliminated. The porch is made of 
antique timbers and the fence of sticking slabs or rough 
boards which are very low in price and in some lo- 
calities are sold for firewood. It is desirable to use 
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antique timbers, as this saves the expense of antiquing 
them after they are erected. 

Another factor accounting in part for the low cost 
of this house is practically the entire elimination of hand 
painting. By leaving off the doors, finished floors, 
and all bathroom fixtures, except the tub, until after 
the walls are painted, the painting may be done entirely 
with a spray gun and a casein paint. It is unnecessary 
to wait for the plaster to dry before painting, as mois- 
ture can be expelled through this paint. After spraying 
the interior, the exposed woodwork is wiped off with 
excelsior. ‘This makes a very artistic effect. 

A new type of electric light fixture is planned, con- 
sisting of a recessed fixture set in the wall during con- 
struction, and a detachable piece of ground glass in- 
serted over the opening almost flush with the wall. 
This type of fixture would give indirect lighting and 
would eliminate the cost of hanging fixtures. 

The exterior of the house resembles a quaint Breton 
cottage. Its stucco walls are whitewashed, its roof 
stained dark brown, the porch timbers stained dark 
brown rubbed over with whitewash, and its decorative 
motif silhouetted in black against the white chimney. 
A modern touch of color strikes a gay note in the burnt 
orange window sash. ‘The big end chimney breaks 
the even line of the low roof which ties the house down 
close to the ground and makes it fit the landscape. 

Following is an estimate of the detailed parts of con- 
struction which are the min‘mum costs: 
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Excavation, foundation, cellar floor $ 375 
Lumber for frames, etc. 100 
Insulation for roof 120 
Insulating blocks for interior partitions 120 
Insulating blocks for exterior walls 220 
Steel windows, frames, glazing, erection 156 
Stucco and plaster 240 
Wiring and electric fixtures 120 
Rough and finished hardware 60 
Kitchen counters and cupboards 50 
Painting roe roe 110 
SEKGONS isc ees Fhe be 50 
Plumbing and heating 575 
Chimney and fireplace 90 
ROOhne ........ Samet 140 
Doors 1 46 4 ; ny ee Brae: 60 

Concrete floor, composition tile, or Mastipave 
(comp. linoleum) 375 
Tile ae 110 
Gas range . . 40 
Carpenter labor 300 
$3461 
Profit and overhead 350 
$3761 


This total has been carefully checked by various 
contractors who are ready to build houses like this at 
a cost of $3800. Electric refrigeration, humidifica- 
tion, and an oil heater would cost $460 additional. 
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Carl Westdahl Heilborn, Delineator 


Another Star Rises in the West 


By Ellis F. Lawrence 


he teacher has much satisfaction in the success 

of his student, and the employer feels a certain 

pride of proprietorship when his employee distin- 
cuishes himself. A very human feeling this, although 
in truth the real secret of such success lies in the per- 
sistency, determination, and talent of the individual 
himself. “The writer, 
having had Carl Heil- 
born both as a_ student 
and as an employee, must 
be pardoned for “gloat- 
ing” a bit in the short 
story of this most promis- 
ing young man, whose 
work in the field of delin- 
cation indicates clearly 
that a new star is rising 
in the zenith, 

Salaman, the English 
critic, once called Louis 
Rosenberg an outstand- 
ing “speculative” etcher, 
meaning that his etchings 
would have a great rela- 
tive increase in value. It 
may be too early to make 
such a prediction in re- 
gard to the etchings of 
Heilborn, for he has but 
just begun to etch; but 
his work in other media 
—such as conté crayon, 
lithographic pencil, and 
the pen—shows such 
force and character that 
one would be justified in 
investing in them, not only for the pleasure they bring 
the possessor, but for their intrinsic present and future 
value. His success in these media and the qualities 
already showing in his etching, promise great things 
for his future endeavors with the copper and acid and 
the needle. Already he has atmosphere and charm in 
the plates he has done and his last drypoint is chal- 
lenging in its simplicity and force. 

The writer once had a client!—a realtor, who made 
quite as much by buying the paintings of little known 
artists who appeared to him to be knocking at the door 
of fame, as he did in buying and selling real estate. 
Strange to say, in the process, he learned to love those 
pictures so much that it became hard for him to sell 
them. Speculators in the graphic arts would do well 
to watch this young man, Heilborn. 
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Carl Westdahl Heilborn, born in 1906 at Astoria, 
Oregon, is but twenty-five years of age. Quiet, re- 
served, retiring, and modest, there is about him a force, 
a driving power that sends him straight to his goal. 
If the problem at hand is quality of line, let us say, he 
patiently and persistently plods away until he has 
mastered HI/S line, and 
this means mastery—for 
nothing else satisfies him. 
Then—on to the next 
problem —pattern—com- 
position — texture — what- 
ever it may be. 

As a student at the 
University of Oregon, he 
refused to surrender to 
grades, honors, or de- 
grees. He was there 
primarily to learn his job. 
He had no time to dilute 
his training with the 
hodge-podge curricula 
usually taken by college 
students. He wanted con- 
tent, not superficial infor- 
mation. He demonstrated 
the cultural value in 
mastering his subject and 
there are few subjects 
that, if mastered, will not 
give real education which, 
if the writer is correct in 
his thinking, means the 
full use and development 
of one’s brain power and 
one’s emotional life. Such 
education, once it is really started, never stops until 
nature closes her doors, if she ever does!) The winning 
of mastery in one field opens new vistas along the way 
—new obstacles to conquer, and the horizon ever 
widens. Such, it appears, is the education of Carl 
Heilborn. 

Recently, at the request of his old school, Heilborn 
sent a collection of his work for exhibition. The 
pleasure gained from this exhibition alone, justifies 
this attempt to bring his story to the architectural 
world; but it has been motivated by much more than 
pleasure, for there is something of duty involved— 
duty to recognize successful endeavor—duty to inspire 
other students who, like Heilborn, have been question- 
ing, searching, seeking, and sometimes succeeding 
where they little expect it. 
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“HOUSES ON THE HILL”—PENCIL SKETCH BY C. WESTDAHL HEILBORN 
Made as a study for an etching—Size, 10%" x 1234" 
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This exhibition, a 
few illustrations from 
which are shown here- 
with, shows a sweep- 
ing power that catches 
inner meanings along 
the way. Not only is 
composition good, pat- 
tern charming, line 
subtle as the web of 
the spider or firm as 
steel, and texture vel- 
vety or solid, but the 
sun of the southland 
shimmers and_ blazes, 
the shadows are cool 
and enticing, the 
breeze plays in whim- 
sical ways and _ the 
people are real bone 
and muscle — alive. 
Architecture lives by it- 
self for what it is, but 
its lure as seen by Heil- 
born is tied closely to 
the men and women it 
serves, the men and 
women who built it by 
toil and © sacrifice, 
answering the age-old 


urge to express themselves in sticks and stones, steel 
and concrete, bricks and 


A fantasy based on a sketch of a bit of Oregon seacoast—original size, 102" x 7 
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See pencil study on opposite page 
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he may have won more 
by instinct than by 
conscious thought, but 
certainly few of Heil- 
born’s interpretations 
are without it. Archi- 
tectural education is 
justified when the 
Heilborns learn from 
it such an ardent love 
of architecture that 
they spend their lives 
in bringing its beauty 
to the world. 
Heilborn’s art does 
not stop, however, with 
architectural subjects. 
His fine decorative 
sense iS even more 
clearly shown when 
he handles the cactus, 
black against the re- 
ceding planes of desert 
hills, or the great logs 
stranded on the shores 
of the river, from the 
drive or the freshet. 
How seldom one 
finds such strength, 
harnessed with such 


Force, directness, realism, follow 
the one, as delicacy and subtlety follow the other. 
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“ST. VINCENT’S CHURCH, LOS ANGELES”—LITHOGRAPH BY C. WESTDAHL HEILBORN 


Drawn on the spot and retouched later—Size, 16" x 21” 
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“THE TALL EUCALYPTUS”—LITHOGRAPH PENCIL DRAWING BY C. WESTDAHL HEILBORN 
Drawn direct from nature—Size, 11" x 15” 
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CARL WESTDAHL HEILBORN, DELINEATOR 
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“SAN GIMIGNANO”—FROM A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY C. WESTDAHL HEILBORN 
Shown at about two-thirds original size 1} 
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PENCIL POINTS 
When these meet, blend, and strike the nice balance, 
like the breeding of the Ionic and Doric strains in a 
Greek civilization, something unusual may be expected 
and the art world has a right to anticipate much. 

In technique, Heilborn is versatile and direct, suiting 
He shows no fumbling— 
no uncertainty, and is swayed by a rare sense of values 
from which comes a dramatic but simple expression of 


it to the subject and media. 


the theme. 

High school gave no contacts which stimulated 
what was to become Heilborn’s metier. He writes 
that “College was the beginning of a new life for me.” 
He entered the School of Architecture and Allied Arts 
at the University of Oregon in 1926, only five short 
ago. He attributes to the courses there, his 
appreciation of architecture and his acceptance of 
“Design, the backbone of the whole business.” 


years 


In 1930 he won a scholarship at the Chouinard Art 





FOR JUNE, 1932 
School in Los Angeles, and while there, was fortunate 
in finding a wise counsellor—Stanley Reckless—who 
evidently is fully alive to the sacredness of each “indi- 
viduality” in his group of students. However that may 
be, Heilborn’s personality is still uncontaminated by 
any “master’s” interference. “he writer knows no 
one in this field of endeavor who has so serenely and 
consistently developed his own powers, which does not 
mean that he is blind to what others have done or are 
doing. However, he has always refused to cultivate 
another artist’s methods, although he testifies to the 
early inspiration gained from the work of Louis Rosen- 
berg, and shows enthusiasm for Whistler, Bone, Rush- 
bury, Brangwyn, East, Bauer, Walcot, and Cameron, 
Rembrandt and Meryon. He writes, also, that he is 
indebted to Arthur Millier, etcher and art critic of the 
Los Angeles Times, for his start in etching, and to 
Millard Sheets and Lawrence Murphy for their gen- 
erous encouragement. 


Editor’s Note:—We have a number of other drawings and prints by Heiborn 


for which there was no room this month. 


They will be shown im a later issue. 
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MADE DIRECT FROM NATURE 


Size of original, 12" x 94" 
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An Architects Notes on Pen Drawing, 7 


By Sydney E. Castle, F.R.1B. A. 


en drawing fascinated me almost as early as 
music—certainly many years before I slid a 
tee-square. 

In point of fact, my earliest impressions came out 
of a book of fairy tales, the illustrations of which, if 
my memory serves me rightly, were intended to en- 
tice children into the messy and riotous adventures of 
a penny or twopenny 


cism and intense dislike. Just then, Fred Pegram was 
in process of developing his exquisite line: H. M. 
Brock had leapt into a spirit and sparkle the like of 
which I have never seen surpassed: Claude Shepper- 
son, all too unhappily cut off in the height of develop- 
ment, gave weekly lessons in oneness of tone and 
smooth harmony: and, across the water, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Penrhyn Stan- 





box of paints. But 
though I laid claim to 
just such a box of paints, 
together with a_ brush 
which accommodatingly 
took and remained at 
any angle I bent it, my 
fairy-tale book remained 
free of color. 

‘Those outline draw- 
ings of gossamer-winged 
elfins, broom-mounted 
witches, queer little 
thatched cottages with 
fat chimneys and tiny 
latticed 
animals of the 


windows, and 
friendly 
and amiable order, suffi- 
ciently gripped my_ af- 
fections in themselves. 
There they all were— 
not a shadow, not one 





conceit of line—almost 
patterns for a_ crafts- 
man’s skill in plain leads 
and glass. But there re- 
mained in them 
thing that hoisted me far 


some- 








laws and that clown of 
all delightful clowns, 
Gus Dirks, were adding 
to the pleasures of living. 
These big fellows, and 
many such, were friends 
close to my heart. 

Then matters grew 
grave. I faced the job 
of earning my crumbs. 
Then came Joseph Pen- 
nell, Mallows, Raffles 
Davidson, and the be- 
ginnings of that peerless 
draftsman of all, F. L. 
Griggs. And with these 
new friends came help- 
ing hands in the early 
trials of technique. 

But throughout this 
hero-worship one fasci- 
nating thought gripped 
It was the medium 
Very 


me. 
in itself. soon, 
fifty men or more could 
make drawings without 
signatures but without 
deceiving me. I could 








beyond the everyday life 
I saw about me. To be 
sure, a weedy uncertain 
line, but one that remained curiously effective. 

They hardly claimed technique, these drawings. 
Their economy bordered on that of the wood or lino- 
cut. Yet they began my journey, and queerly enough 
look like having something to say at the end of it. 
| look back on those simple illustrations with deep 
reverence. Confucius, or one of his disciples, had it 
that many words mean many defeats. And it is true 
enough of many lines. It is a thought. So many 
journeys end where those journeys began. 

Let me attempt to explain. I took a peep at mat- 
ters when pen and ink drawing widened as an art. 
Phil May’s easy genius swept me. It brought me 
igorous enthusiasm. Aubrey Beardsley’s labored 
zenius sickened me. It brought me the acids of criti- 





CHERUBS, VERSAILLES 


almost feel them. ‘Thus 
I saw in the medium the 
tongue of individuality 
—the power and opportunity of easy personal and in- 
dividual expression. 

This is a captious and critical age—and perhaps 
rightly so. But my belief is that it is also a very 
crowded and bewildering age. Early enthusiasms, on 
which, in the student, so much depends, are apt to be 
confused. ‘There are drawings in Arthur Guptill’s 
recent important and highly instructive work, for in- 
stance, whose sheer brilliance leave any words I can 
muster merely hobbling on crutches. But they teach 
me no more than a fruit-glutted orchard teaches a less 
successful grower. Best of all in this book are Mr. 
Guptill’s own little pen exercises. They invite the 
student to inquire into Aimself—to discover what his 
pen has to say for itself. 
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FROM PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES BY SYDNEY E. CASTLE 
Size of original sheet, 82" x 111%” 
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AN ARCHITECT’S NOTES ON PEN DRAWING—7 
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FROM PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES BY SYDNEY E. CASTLE 
Size of original sheet, 834" x 1144” 
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PENCIL 


No—these big fellows are solely and entirely en- 
thusiasms—examples. They bring home values, of 
course. “The student notes with interest the feathery 
tapering away against dark and sharp definition to 
accentuate distance; he notes clean, placid technique 
to promote stillness, or a flash of line to instill a sense 
of movement; he sees the darks come forward and 
the pales retreat. But these are no more than notes 
given to him wherewith to sound his own harmonies 
and conceptions rather than arrest them in awe, or 
make an imitative slave of him. 

Technique, or mere pen tricksiness, is solely the 
servant of larger sense—the sense of composition and 
values. And these notes claim that such a sense is 
within the reach of the humblest penman. 

I will try and explain without becoming tedious and 
dry. 

Take, for examples, the two inset illustrations— 
one of a group of stone figures, and the other of a 
fragment from life. 

My object in the first was to find the flash of vig- 
orous movement I found in the heroic pose of the 
foremost cherub, and to find the shyer grace of the 
companion figure. I wanted a blaze of sun—I wanted 
to snatch a peep at perfect anatomy and modeling—I 
wanted stone, yet live stone. I felt my line should 
be cheeky and sure—in a phrase, I felt my pen would 
fall short of my enthusiasm if it faltered once. 

But in the second example my impressions were 
altogether different. I wanted the blaze of sun still, 
but I wanted the grave, reflective calm of a beautiful 
Cingalese girl. I wanted her smooth, dark cheeks and 
chest in a scorching sun. I wanted a hasty, slick pen 
in the distant suggestion of leaf animation, but wanted 
a slow, sensitive pen in the dull polish of restful, 
mahogany-hued flesh—a serene dark against light shot 
with scorching sun. Something fascinated. I sought 
to enjoy this little fragment and tell the story of a 
mellow, charming humility. 


Caste 
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1932 
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Thus in the first my emotions were radically op- 
posed to those of the second, and my pen became 
guided accordingly. So with the furniture illustrations, 
Here is walnut, polished and stately: there is oak, 
showing a coarser grain and a less marble-like surface: 
here is latticed cane, a fine tease for pen wits: there 
is a plush seat to a chair, accepting light in a more 
curious way than usual and thus distinguishing the 
plush: here is one pen fun, and there is another. But 
all ruled by strict discipline. ‘The drawing is always 
less than its object. 

I come back to the spirit of my early fairy-tale book. 
I have mixed with the world, stood breathless at its 
cleverness, watched my own right hand develop cun- 
ning until I have become suspicious of it and make 
drawings with my left, in case this far less facile pen- 
gripper may lead me where new adventures await. 
“T should know your work anywhere,” I have heard 
too often. It begins to bore—to impeach. 

The Parthenon or Gloucester Cathedral at my 
hands is no longer the Parthenon or Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, but me: and that wants a good deal of thought. 
The fairy book illustrations were more than a mere 
“me” of some kind—they were a little world. 

So I advocate love of object before love of drafts- 
Youth isn’t years, saith ancient wisdom, it 
Perhaps more markedly than in most 


manship. 
is open mind, 


art mediums, pen drawing is subject to artificial tricks 


and mannerisms which, in extended practice, all too 
often finds the subject drenched with the artist instead 
of the artist drenched with the subject. As far as I 
am concerned, for instance, Herbert Railton’s render- 
ings of Westminster Abbey and a row of tenements 
amount to one and the same thing. Both to me are 
Herbert Railton. And that is the halt I strongly dep- 
recate. The true fun of nearly everything largely 
lies in the unexpected. When your pen becomes 
merely self-opinionated it is doomed. Sooner or later it 
will breed as many yawns as stark egotism. 
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CUSTOM HOUSE—1819—SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Measured drawings of porch, doorway, and Palladian window on pages 202-205. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF 
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SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


SALEM, the shire town of Essex County, 
fassachusetts, was first settled by a group under 
Roger Conant, who came on to Naumkeag (Salem) 
fter a brief attempt to colonize upon the rocky shores 
of Cape Ann, under authority of the “Sheffield Patent” 
or settling the north shore of Massachusetts Bay. In 
september, 1628, another group of colonists, under 
aptain John Endecott, arrived bearing a new 
harter granted to the “Dorchester Company.” And 
inally, Winthrop and his following, including Simon 
Bradstreet, arrived in June of 1630. 




























The first occupants of Salem became fishermen, 
hile at Salem Village (now Danvers, the location of 
he “witchcraft delusion” of 1692) farming was also 
arried on. ‘The outbreak of the Revolutionary war 
aused Salem, in 1776 a town of 5,337 inhabitants, 
p turn to privateering; and during the war the small 
ommunity sent out a total of 158 vessels, manned by 
ver 2000 men who brought back 445 prizes, more 
han half of those captured during the entire war! 
hus was her maritime supremacy established, and 
he shipping was turned to commercial ventures at 
he end of the war, extending American commerce to 
ew places and far distant seas; and bringing to the 
alem of 1800 a population of 9,457 and the wealth- 
est merchant class of the New England coastal towns. 
After the embargo was placed upon American ports in 
808, our foreign commerce fell away, but in 1820 
além had a population of 12,731; and it is within 
hese years that the examples of architecture here 
‘lected for portrayal were all designed. 

Derby Street, running along the margin of the 
arbor, was in olden times the very center of the 
teming maritime life of the community. Upon the 
ne side were the old wharves, lined with shipping, 
xtending out into the water; upon the other the 
ouses, warehouses, and shops of the ship-owners. 
earby were the homes of their ship-captains and 
tews. Many a corner and wharfhead, too, had its 
AVern serving the grog and rum for which Salem was 
hen almost as famous as Medford was later to become. 


} a 
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wach Part One published in Volume 
VI, Number 6 of “The Monograph Series.” 


To get an idea of the wide variety of the cargoes 
brought from all over the world to the Salem of those 
days, one must now go to the crowded cases and walls 
of the Peabody Marine Museum on Essex Street, 
where many of these rare and colorful objects have 
been preserved along with models of the old ships, 
contemporary pictures of them and their exploits, and 
some of their old figureheads as well. 

It is on Derby Street, opposite the head of Derby 
Wharf, that the Custom House, built in 1819, stands 
—though since 1913 the Port has no longer its own 
Collector. The building previously used for the pur- 
pose was burned in the great fire of October 6, 1774, 
along with many valuable records of the office. Joseph 
Hiller was the first Collector under the Constitution, 
1789-1801. Gen. James Miller, “the hero of Lundy’s 
Lane,” was Collector from 1825 to 1849, and lived 
in the fine brick house adjoining at the left, built in 
1811 by Benjamin Crowninshield, who was Secretary 
of the Navy under both Madison and Monroe. It 
was from 1846-49 that Hawthorne came from the 
“Old Manse” at Concord to serve as “Surveyor” at 
Salem. Another name, of interest this particular year, 
is William Fairfax, who came to Salem from Nassau 
as Royal Collector, but gave up the office to go to 
Virginia to act as manager of Lord Fairfax’s vast 
estates, and live at “Belvoir” adjoining “Mount 
Vernon”; where his daughter married Lawrence 
Washington, and his son became the best friend of the 
young George Washington, accompanying him on his 
surveying expedition into the Ohio valley. 

Although of too late a date to have been the work 
of Samuel McIntire, who died in 1811, the finely 
molded ornament, the spirited capitals of the porch 
columns, and especially the lifelike carving of the eagle 
adorning the roof balustrade of the Custom House 
show the influence of that master carver upon the 
school succeeding him in his home locality. Despite 
the late date, the richness of handling of the more 
architectural portions of the structure are still notable 
examples of the fine feeling for beauty and richness, 
combined with restraint and simplicity, that is illus- 
trated by the best New England architecture of this 
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period. Compare the essential simplicity of the inte- 
rior treatment of the entrance doorway and its spacious 
side and fan lights, with the more florid detail of its ex- 
terior face, and one can realize the fine straight- 
thinking craftsmanship that combined so successfully 
the two designs. The bricks are a rather full height, 
laid in a narrow joint averaging an eighth inch 1 
thickness, in Flemish bond; with refined wooden 
moldings, some of which show the flattened Greek 
tendency in their outline. ‘The sidelights of both 
Palladian window and door originally had patterns 
marked in thin eight-inch wood strips between the 
heavier muntins. 

Within the hallway, the simple staircase rises to 
second floor and roof cupola—where the outlook al- 
ways kept watch over the harbor entrance—and a tall 
archway leads to the stores in the rear, while the five 
doorways on the main floor are handled with the 
simplest of characteristic finish and entablature. The 
naive manner in which the doorhead under the curv- 
ing stairway has been truncated so as not to interfere 
with. the detail of the stair ends, while still conforming 
so far as may be with the neighboring doorhead, is 
also worthy of attention. 

While many visit the Custom House because of the 
few years that it was housing the famous author, 
Hawthorne, yet it has probably but seldom veained 
the attention today that its architectural features merit; 
even though its location is but a short half-mile ees 
the center of the city. 

Recalling the many controversies waged over the 
locations and sizes of early theatre buildings in the 
United States, it is odd that it is in Puritan New Eng- 
land that we find still extant an edifice of sixty by 
ninety feet, built in 1828 as Salem’s first theatre— 
though it was in actual use for only four years. By 
that time the curse invoked by certain pious inhabi- 
tants who, according to tradition, knelt one night upon 
the piles of lumber and bricks going into the new 
structure to pray that God would soon bring to ruin 
this “diabolical venture,” had its effect. Despite the 
acting of Junius Booth and Edwin Forrest, business 
did not prosper and the building became “dark.” So, in 
1832, when Rufus Choate and some others from the 
Howard Street, or Branch Church, wanted to set up 
a new Congregational Society, this building was se- 
cured, the stage torn out, a pulpit installed in its place, 
and it was dedicated on November 22, 1832 to its new 
uses. [he hundredth anniversary is being celebrated 





this year. 

With the exception of the upper portion of the 
gable, including the tablet bearing the later date, the 
facade seems to have been very little changed. De- 
signed in two planes of brick surfaces, one set four 
inches back of the other, the building still remains a 


direct and convincingly simple expression of the archi- 
tectural methods of the time. 

But the theatre was not the only indication of a 
certain carnal-mindedness upon the part of the old 
Salemites; for if architecture is a true expression of 
the life of a people, a study of the architectural re. 
mains still found in the town would seem to proclaim 
unusual fondness for another means of self expression 
usually supposed to have been frowned upon by the 
Puritan—dancing! And incidentally, it would also 
seem to have been rampant among the same group who 
were even then upholding, with others of aristocratic 
background, the tenets of Federalism. 





may one explain what is now called 
the “Assembly House,” which was built in 1782 asa 
“Federalist Clubhouse,” with a Hall used for concerts, 
balls, plays, dances, and oratorios from then until 1795, 
Lafayette was entertained here on October 29, 1784, 
and Washington October 29, 1789. Shortly after 
that date it was altered into a dwelling. ‘The porch 
was added—the graceful vine scrolled along the archi- 
trave is among the many details attributed to Samuel 
McIntire (1757- 1811)—and the interior so changed 
that it is difficult now to establish the original arrange- 
ment. The Federal Club building, with its grouped 
pilasters somewhat suggesting its more imposing public 
character, remains upon its exterior, at least, a pleasing 
example of early New England formal architecture, 


How otherwise 


Hamilton Hall was built in 1805 from plans by 
Samuel McIntire and presents its more imposing side 
elevation to Chestnut Street. The front, with a 
spreading pediment, is very severe, hardly suggesting 
its festal character; which is expressed, however, along 
the side, with its five groups of Palladian windows, 
and the panels above, with the characteristic eagle 
adorning the central location. Inside, the hall itself is 
upon the second floor, and is square in plan, witha 
curved or arched plaster ceiling. The detail is again 
very simply carried out; with pilasters, without entasis, 
upon the walls. The sparsely narrowed window 
groups, of refined yet restricted detail, are related to 
the wall seating in a most engaging yet architectural 
manner; and, finally, the overhanging music balcony, 
with its gracefully curved line, and simple balustrade, 
even omits the usual strengthening buttress at the ex- 
ternal angles. The interior is so restrained, almost 
bare, that the old gilt mirrors and handsome chande- 
lier and wall brackets appear quite florid by contrast. 
Again its naming after Alexander Hamilton, the leader 
of the Federalist party, which was so strong between 
1793 and 1820, indicates the proclivities of the better 
Salem families of that time. 


It remains to record a third “Hall,” important 
old Salem records. It was known as “Washington 
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HALLWAY—CUSTOM HOUSE—1819—SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


The necessarily truncated doorhead conforms otherwise with its neighbor. 
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THE HALL—HAMILTON HALL—1805—SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SIDE ELEVATION—HAMILTON HALL—1805—SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Detail of Chestnut Street facade. The Hall on second floor expressed by groups of Palladian windows. 
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Hall,” and was dedicated February 22, 1793—the 
birthday of Washington that marked his second 
assumption of the presidency—with a dinner and 
speeches including much gratification at the recently 
received news of the French Revolution. Its main 
characteristics are shown in the single old photograph 
reproduced from the records of the Essex Institute. 
The building itself has disappeared. It was used for 
all sorts of social gatherings, as were the other halls 
illustrated—and in later years came into use as a 
theatre as well. 





Photograph by Courtesy of Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 
“WASHINGTON HALL”—1793—SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Formerly located in the third story of building at 101 Washington Street. 


The name of Charles Bulfinch comes into the 
architectural records of Salem upon several occasions. 
He was among those who made sketches for the famous 
town house of Elias Hasket Derby,~-built upon the 
site of the present market hall, in 1799,. by Samuel 
McIntire. In 1811, Bulfinch designed the building on 
Central Street for the Essex Bank, still standing, 
though in a much altered state. An idea of the orig- 
inal appearance of another example of Bulfinch’s work 
may still be obtained from a visit to the city Alms- 
house, out upon the Neck, built in 1816. 





All these later buildings express, with others of 
their time, an innate restraint, not almost to say 
meagreness and ‘thinness of detail, accompanied by 
great delicacy of molding outline, and a tendency that 
may be noted in several of these examples to sub- 
stitute reeding for fluting or paneling in the pilaster 
faces. The Almshouse was probably also a problem 
in economics; as the great number of shiftless seafaring 


men then making Salem their homeport, necessitated — 


that a structure of considerable size be planned. This 
five-storied structure was the result, and it was con- 


sidered so successful that it was visited by President 
Monroe when he came to Salem in 1817. It lacks 
entirely any central feature, which the designer tried 
to supply by advancing the central part of the struc 
ture en échelon, with a doorway upon the main floor at 
each side. The result is an ingenious yet very simple 
design, but little known. It is finely situated, overlook- 
ing a stretch of open water fronting toward Beverly 
Harbor and the Northern Shore of Massachusetts 
Bay. 
M. S. FRANKLIN. 
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FIRST THEATRE—1828—SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Dedicated as a Church in 1832, since which the facade has been little changed. 
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RESIDENCE FOR MR. AND MRS. WM. S. BARSTOW, GREAT NECK, L. I.—GREVILLE RIC D, ARCHITECT 


FROM A WATER COLOR DRAWING BY J. FLOYD YEWELL 


PENCIL POI 
(June, 1932) 











Pencil Points Series 
of Color Plates 


The perspective of this drawing was made on shade 
cloth. It was then mounted on a stiff board and the 
water color was applied. Studies were made in 
charcoal on tracing paper for light and shade. This 
also applies to color. The colors used were French 
blue, aureolin, burnt sienna, Antwerp blue, raw 
sienna, and rose madder. The sky was applied first, 
next a wash was put over the building, then the 
trees and foreground of gray blue were put in, and 
then the color of the grass and trees was applied. 
The original drawing measures 16%" x 221%". 




















Traveling Double 


By Sylvia Starr Wertz 


Editor’s Note:—The author of this article is the wife of Joseph B. Wertz, sinner of the 1930 Le Brun Traveling 


Scholarship. 


The story is based on their trip abroad and is offered in the belief that other draftsmen and young archi- 


tects may be thereby encouraged to take their wives along when they set out for European studies. 


oung architects bound for Europe with wives who 
want to go along have a problem to solve unless 
Usually 
the idea of taking a wife along on scant funds for an 
architectural tour dificult. Bachelor friends 
throw up their hands in horror at the mere idea; and yet, 
if the wife is left behind, 


their travel allowance is an ample one. 


seems too 


glorified species of foot tub or sitz bath, also equipped with 
drain and running water, in which one can bathe bit by bit, 
but usually there is only one bathroom with tub for the 
whole hotel (all baths average about 25c extra) and, be- 
cause of the disturbance to other guests, tubs may not be 
drawn after ten P.M. We could never remember to order 


baths before we wanted them, 





small wonder that she resents 
missing a fund of experiences 
which forms such a bond of 
joyous memory, drawing the 
husband and wife who have 
shared them just that much 
Contrary to 
those who advise not to take \ 
your wife, but rather to find 
another boy willing to share 
expenses and rough it as a 





closer together. 


woman could not be expected 
to do, I want to point out 





and then it was usually too 
late. But it is surprising how 
far one can stretch the quart 
or so of hot water left by 
the door in the morning in 
the English hotels; and, too, 
I knew one quite fastidious 
young Jady at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts and Fontaine- 
bleau, who :emarked after a 
trip through Italy: “Bath? 
Why I haven’t had one in 
three months, and I wouldn’t 











some of the advantageous 


double THE TEAM OF 


traveling 
which are not generally ap- 
preciated. 

When men 
combine forces for such a trip, seldom do they complete 


it together. 


aspects of 


two decide to 

Practically every combination that we have 
known to start off as boon companions decided to separate 
about half-way through the trip, and too often the friend- 
Yet so 
many of the lone men hanging about the Paris cafés hope- 


ship had been strained beyond the breaking point. 


fully watching for a familiar face, announced in no un- 
certain tones that they were not coming over again without 


a wife. One gets very lonely in a strange land where one 





does not speak the language well—yes, even in Paris 
unless, of course, one has means for more amusement than 
sitting at the sidewalk cafés. 

Traveling in Europe is not as delightfully inexpensive 
as it was six years ago. In Spain and in Czecho-Slovakia 
one-can still live comfortably for very little. But in France 
and England, particularly in their respective capitals, mos; 
costs are fully as high, and some much higher than in the 
One 
fairly wealthy to maintain a Model-A Ford in Paris, and 
most architects going over on scholarships, eager to see as 
nuch as possible, want a car, unless they put their wives 


United States, notably the automobile. must be 


behind them and do their sight-seeing from the back of a 
motorcycle. Very delicate wives would probably have to 
abandon such a trip if they did embark on it, and then 
there are the ones who are too fastidious. For those 


traveling on a modest allowance, hotels with all the modern 
conveniences in the way of elevators and plumbing are out 
0! the question. ‘There may be a washstand with hot and 
cold running water in the room, and many of the more 
enterprising of the modest establishments boast a sort of 


WERTZ 
As seen by a Swedish caricaturtst at the Stockholm 
ex position. 


break my record now, if 


AND WERTZ somebody offered me one on 
a silver platter.” 

There are also the wives 
not deeply interested in the 
architectural phase of art, but who simply can’t bear to be 
left behind; so, wisely, they go as far as Paris or London 
and stay there studying music, French, history, or perhaps 
rooming with a friend and sight-seeing, while the husband 
goes on with his sketching tour, possibly arranging a 
rendezvous for a week in Venice or Rome together. This 
is a happy compromise, and staying in one place is much 
less expensive than moving continually as more reasonable 
rates are charged for stays of several weeks than for a few 
days, and good instruction in most subjects is very reason- 
able abroad. . 

But for the wife who is artistic enough not to get sadly 


bored while her husband sits for hours sketching some 


hoary monument, there is no question of staying behind, 
only that of achieving the most comfort for the least out- 
lay. ‘I'wo can, in some cases, travel as inexpensively as 
one, especially by car, though this is not true in the coun- 
tries where one is charged so much per person instead of 
so much per room. ‘Two boys we knew who toured Italy 
together actually found it a little less expensive, in some 
hotels, to take two single rooms instead of one double 
But in France one pays by the room regardless of 
how many people are sandwiched into it. Or, if they 
have nothing but a twin bedroom left (and these are 
always highest) Madame will tell you that if you prefer 
not to use both beds, you will be charged for only one. 
The French are extremely practical, you pay for just 
exactly what you get and nothing is “thrown in” unless 
Madame has informed you beforehand that the wine is 


room. 


compris in the price of dinner, or the garage with the price 
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The Renault's hood opened upwards like a monsters mouth. 
In solving the mysteries of its obscure engine more than 


one mechanic suffered severe skullular contusions. 
of the night’s lodging. When one pays per person, all 
the little extras like the city tax per day and the service 
tax of ten per cent of the bill, etc., mount double too, so 
that you will probably find French hotel rates the lowest 
per couple. 

We wanted to have a car over there and after inguir- 
ing into transportation costs we deci ?ed agaiust taking our 
new Ford roadster since the very chearest return fare for 
the car required a deposit of three hawtred dollars, very 
little cf which would be refunded. ‘shen there was the 
difficulty of the heavy gas consumptiou of the Ford in com- 
parison with that of the small European cars which are 
especially built to get at least thirty miles to the gallon, 
because the average cost of a gallon of gas abroad is fifty 
cents. 

We knew several boys who had bought small, second- 
hand cars in France, toured all over the Continent in them 
and sold them at the end of their trip, usually fairly ad- 
vantageously, as second-hand cars have a surprisingly high 
value abroad. Just how high we had not realized until we 


Old Model-T 


Fords were almost impossible to resell except for trucks, 


began the search for our car in earnest. 


we were told, and the new Fords were prohibitively high; 
so, as planned, we concentrated on French makes, finding 
that the Citroen, Renault, Mathis, and Peugeot are the 
more popular of the smaller, less expensive ones. ‘The 
Citroen and Renault might be roughly compared with our 
Chevrolet and Pontiac and the other two with our Ford. 
Only, the Ford is of 24 horsepower while most of these 
are of only six to ten horsepower because of the exorbi- 
tant tax per unit power on all cars in Europe. They have 
been likened more to one-cylinder Fords and it is a sur- 
prise to find that they will climb, albeit laboriously and 
with much involuntary action on the part of the driver. 
Neither of us could resist leaning forward and straining 
every nerve to help climb, especially over the Simplon 
Pass when we puffed for 20 miles in low gear. 

It was not easy to get all the information we needed be- 
fore making our selection of a car, though I am fairly 
at home in the French language and most of the larger 
Paris establishments have interpreters, so I would sug- 


gest that if you haven’t much time to “shop around” and 
neither of you speak French it might be easier for you to 
get your car in England where you can understand what 
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it is all about. This, however, is by no means necessary 
since one architect and wife (friends of ours) were well 
satisfied with a little Citroen, bought at the same garage 
where we finally got our Renault, and neither of them 
Believing it may be help- 
(Garage Bosquet, 


understood one word of French. 
ful I give the address of this garage 
83 Ave. Bosquet, Paris VII). We personally know of four 
pairs of compatriots who were satisfied with cars bought 
there and, though we had no written agreement (which 
of course is always wisest to have), they made good their 
promise to buy back the car at the end of six months, 





barring accidents or undue damage, for a little under half 
what we paid them for it. They did this without any 
embarrassing delay to us which was worth a great deal at 
the end of our trip. Also they will help you with all 
the complex details of getting your carnet de passage or 
triptiques, as you prefer, and the necessary international 
permis de conduitr. 

Even in the garage there are advantages in having your 
wife with you. It often becomes evident that two women 
traveling alone meet with more courteous attention than 
do two men or even a man and a woman, so, as my husband 
spoke no French—and French is spoken in Belgium, most 
of Holland, Switzerland, nearly all through Italy, and 
much in Spain—I was elected to make all inquiries. If we 
needed help I would go into the garage alone, since we 
found that the mechanics seemed more interested in aiding 
a lady whose motor was em peine (literally “in pain”) than 
they were in assisting another mere male. In any case 
though, rush work in foreign garages proceeds about as 
rapidly as one of our leisure arts. 

If the architect’s wife is not busy sketching too, he may 
appreciate having someone to sit beside him and regale him 
with chapters from a guide book or an atmospheric novel. 
Romola read again in Florence makes the place so much 
more vivid and significant, even the wordiest chapters of 
Don Quixote are packed with new meaning when read in 
Spain, and Dumas has any number of thrilling tales to 
bring back the romance of old Paris. Naturally, the more 
widely you read the richer will be your appreciation of the 
things you have come so far to see. 

Another excellent reason for having your wife beside 
you will be appreciated when the question of the lunch 
basket comes up. It was always an adventure in local color 
for me to get the day’s provisions in the village market 
square while my husband was piling in our luggage or 
filling the car with gas and water. We not only saved time 
and money this way but usually managed to happen upon 
grand picnic sites conveniently near noon. 

Then, one of you must be pretty proficient with a mend- 
ing kit and few are the men who have stooped to this 
simple art. A small wardrobe gets so much hard wear on 
a vagabond trip and needs so much extra attention. Some 
wives are devoted enough to carry miniature clothespins, 
lines, and flatirons to take care of the family laundry which 
becomes such a trying problem when you make only short 
stops for weeks on end and cannot carry dozens of shirts. 
Laundry is one of the items which averages about as 
much as at home and takes twice as long to get back from 
the laundress who usually does it in the river—even in 
Paris you will see the lines of houseboats for the laundress¢ 
on the Seine. We simply had to pay the extra charges on 
special rush work as I have never been able to iron shirts, 

















and then one must take valuable daylight hours to iron in 
because of a trick lighting system whereby the instant you 
switch on a light at one end of the room the light at the 
other end goes out. Try as you will you cannot burn 
Often there is a notice to 
Well, 


washed no linen but were careful never to 


more than one light at a time. 
the effect that no linen is to be washed in the rooms. 
we not only 
leave anything drying when we sallied forth from a room 
we expected to return to. I found that rayon union suits 
and pajamas and very nice polo shirts can be had quite 
for men as well as They 
can be washed out easily, dry quickly 
In short, neither of us would ever 
travel without this equipment again. I had hard work at 
first persuading my husband to wear anything he considered 
so effeminate as rayon, but now he sighs at going back to 
mere muslin. Unfortunately these men’s rayon pajamas 
develop runs when sent to the laundry and 
practical when done by hand. But if your wife wants to 
iron she must get a little plug called a “voleur” (literally 
a “thief’”) in the hardware department of any big Paris 
dry goods store. With this she may succeed in tapping the 
purposely mysterious electric system of the hotel. 


inexpensively, women. save a 
great deal of space, 


and need no ironing. 


so are only 


The baggage problem, while nearly solved by the auto- 
mobile, still remains a nuisance in proportion to its bulk. 
Insist that your wife cut down her traveling wardrobe 
still find she 
Tell 


before 


to a minimum of necessities, and she may 
has lugged over a lot more things than she will wear. 
an fill it out with things from Paris just 
safe, for the 
chances are that you’ll be too broke for her to spend an 
awful lot then. Besides, the ready-made clothes in Paris 
are not desirable, as they do not fit the American figure 
any more than the French shoes built for wear over side- 
walks that are often nothing but cobblestone lanes, can be 
said to fit the American foot. You will want to take all 
the shoes you expect to wear, except perhaps a fancy pair 
of evening slippers, which are worth getting in Paris. The 
ordinary French silk hose are not good and the fine ones 
than good American hose are. 


her she c 
returning to the States and you'll be pretty 


are much more expensive 
French perfumes of course reign supreme but are now not 
allowed into this country without the charge of a new and 
very high duty, even though the bottle has been opened 
and your allowance of dutiable things comes way under the 
permitted one hundred dollars worth. We 
went over in May with two suitcases apiece and came home 
in January with eleven assorted pieces of baggage, among 
them a cheap French trunk, a two-gallon can of olive oil 
entrusted to us the last minute for delivery to a relative’s 
family here, a group of Quimper faience too delicate to 
be sent in the trunk and too big to go in any of our bags, 
innumerable portfolios of sketches, rolls of canvases, etc. 
In contrast to the lenience we had met with at European 
borders, our own customs officer insisted that we open every 
single one of those eleven pieces except the olive oil 
which looked most suspicious of all, and had caused us sev- 
eral qualms of anticipation. 


So beware. 


But to get back to the luggage you will actually need 
while traveling, you will find that small overnight cases 
with compact arrangements for toilet articles so that they 

in always be found quickly, 
change of underthings as well as a dress or a couple of 
shirts, will save you much trouble. You then do not have 
: cases for only one-night stops, and 
Even better than 


and room for a complete 


to unpack all the big 


they can be left undisturbed in the car. 








TRAVELING 


DOUBLE 





leaving them in the car is the purchase of a good unassail- 
with hinged side instead of lid 


and compartments for, say, four good-sized suitcases (it is 


able automobile trunk, 


often well to devote one entire case to nothing but shoes). 
These trunks are not cheap but you will find them worth 
every penny you put into them because you can use them 
for the overflow of things collected on the trip and stow 
them in the hold for the return voyage and they are still 
We did not realize this 
at the outset of our trip so our bags and upholstery suffered 
much from the rubbing that the necessary close packing 
occasioned. My 
tiny holes before the trip was half over even though I got 
a case for it, and we would undo rolls of drawing paper 
only to find them completely moth-eaten from the constant 
gentle friction. 


good for use on the car at home. 


new umbrella was worn with a dozen 


Painting kits with easels, stools, and so forth take up a 
lot of space and canvases need special racks built in, 
preferably between car and automobile trunk if possible, 
especially if you expect to include friends for short tours 
with you, who will occupy the back seat with their luggage 
and themselves. These racks are necessary to keep the can- 
vases from being pressed together before the paint is abso- 
lutely dry. In the seven months we were abroad, I did only 
hundred-odd water 
I attribute this mainly to the fact that we did not 
have proper space for holding canvases until the week or 
two had passed when they could be taken off their stretchers 
and rolled up. Often my husband’s 
as large as my canvases but they dried in an hour and could 
be stowed close together immediately, so that he often did 
several in a day. 

There have been so many good articles lately on the 
technical side of traveling through Europe by 


some twenty oils against my husband’s 


colors. 


water colors were just 


various 
means of conveyance that it seems unnecessary to enumerate 
much on that side of ours, and in stressing the traveling 
double side, the little hints I have to offer 
seem rather too simple and obvious. 


may perhaps 
If someone had sug- 
gested, however, at the outset of our trip, that we carry a 
Sterno outfit and some good canned coffee, fluid or other- 
wise, it would have added immeasurably to our comfort. I 
imagine that most wives will be less disturbed by the Con- 
tinental breakfast than are their husbands. Personally, | 
got along very well on the chickory that passes for coffee 
or the really excellent chocolate with accompanying cres- 
cent rolls and delicious sweet butter with an occasional 
extra dab of jam (extra on the bill too, you may be sure) 
but my ravenous husband demands the conv entional E nglish 
breakfast in all its profusion of bacon and eggs. Choco- 
late he found too sweet for breakfast and the coffee he 
could not stomach; so for him it was just too bad. 

The Sterno affairs are called by a different name which 
look the same and the fuel 
comes in dry cakes like magnesia, on sale in the big depart- 
How many times, coming in late at night 
with the neighboring cafés all closed, we have gone to 
bed almost too hungry to sleep when a cup of hot tea 
would have been a blessing if we had only known about 
these little Sterno-like contraptions! And then there were 
the chilly suppers smuggled furtively into our rooms when 
the hotel menu was too high. Of course two boys could 
do this, but how many will take the trouble for each 
other? 


I cannot remember but they 


ment stores. 


(To be continued next month) 
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PLAN OF PRIZE WINNING DESIGN FOR “AN AUDITORIUM BUILDING,” BY GEORGE NELSON 


COMPETITION FOR THE ROME PRIZE IN ARCHITECTURE, 1932 
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THE ROME PRIZE IN ARCHITECTURE 

he Rome Prize in Architecture has been awarded to 
. Nelson of Hartford, Connecticut. There 
were no mentions. ‘The award in architecture is the 
William Rutherford Mead Fellowship. The winner will 
receive $1550 a year for the term of two years, beginning 
October Ist, $500 for and from 
Rome, as well as residence and studios at the 


and transportation to 


Academy. 


The members of the Jury of Award were William 
Mitchell Kendall, Chester H. Aldrich, Louis Ayres, 
Charles A. Platt, James Monroe Hewlett, the new director 


of the American Academy in Rome, and John Russell Pope. 

In the three-day preliminary competition there were 
one hundred and ten entrants from schools of architecture 
throughout the country. The preliminary program called 
for the design of an art center consisting of the follow- 
library, a 
The final 
problem was to develop further and restudy the auditorium 


ing buildings: an auditorium, an art gallery, a 
sculpture museum, and an historical museum. 
building. 

The 


It is proposed in this the final competition that each 


Problem 


competitor consider that his preliminary scheme has been 
approved in general, that he has been appointed the archi- 
tect of the project and that his client wishes to proceed 
immediately with the erection of the Auditorium Building. 

The preparation of studied preliminary drawings for 
this particular building are therefore in order and at the 
same time a studied presentation of the whole scheme. 

Each competitor must follow his own general scheme 
as presented in the Preliminary Competition as a basis for 
development, but a certain latitude is allowable in the 


position, shape, proportion, additional landscape features, 
etc., of the various parts, which the further study and larger 
scale necessitate for its betterment. He may have full 
Jatitude in restudying the Auditorium Building. 

Careful study of the landscape layout and _ accessories 
is urged as the client (represented by the jury) would nec- 
essarily wish to be sure that the placing and surroundings 
of the whole group are right before proceeding with the 
auditorium. It is necessary that the general plan be so 


developed that the main entrance of the Auditorium be 


reached directly from a driveway. 

Not more 
than one-third of this capacity may be placed in a gallery. 
2. Stage shall be of 


more 


Requirements: 1. Auditorium to seat 2,000. 


sufficient size to accommodate an 
100 


large orchestra room as a 


orchestra of not than 


shall be a 


also several offices for use of conductor. 


Adjoining the 
lounge 


pieces. 
stage “g musi- 
cians, . Ample 
h callie crowds. 
Box 


entrance 
contain (a) A 


lobbies, circulation, stairs, and exits for 
4. Adequate 
idministrative adjoining the lobby. 6. 
Music School: It should smal] 
rium seating not over 250 which can be used for chamber 
music and lectures; (b) Two or three classrooms seating 
36 each; (c) A library; (d) At least twelve small 
practice rooms, approximately 175 square feet each; (e) 
Two or 


coat rooms and toilets. 5. offices and 
offices 


audito- 


about 
three rooms for general office purposes and the 
director; (f) Toilets, coat rooms, ete. 


The drawings and rendering in the competition must be 


entirely the personal work of the competitor, and no 
advice, criticism, or assistance of any kind from another 
person is permitted. Books, plates, documents, etc., may 


but none of these drawings or 


tracing may be taken into the workrooms. 


be consulted, nor any 
These rules are 
to be unequivocally observed in spirit as well as letter. 


Mr. Nels son’s winning illustrated. 


drawings are 
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GEORGE N 


ELSON 

eorge Nelson, the winner of the Rome 

Architecture for 1932, was born in 1908 at Hart- 
ford, Conn. He prepared for Yale at the Hartford High 
School and entered Yale in 1924, graduating with a B.A. 
degree in 1928. In the fall of 1928 Mr. Nelson entered 
the Yale School of Fine Arts where he began his training 
Mr. Nelson wishes particularly to ex- 
press his appreciation of the criticism and constant encour- 


Prize in 


in architecture. 


agement of Professor Otto Faelton throughout his course. 

During the year 1930-31 Mr. Nelson worked in New 
York for Adams and Prentice, Architects, and 
architectural at Yale, receiving his B.F.A. 


taught 
design degree 
1 June of last year. 


At the present time Mr. Nelson is a graduate student 


at the Catholic University of America in Washington, 
D. C. He wishes to express his thanks to Professor 
Murphy and to Messrs. Locraft, Weppner, and Pairo. 


Mr. Nelson feels that one a the most inspiring influ- 
ences in his architectural anit: has been Lloyd Morgan. 


ROME PRIZE IN- L UANDSC. \PE ARCHITECTURE 
he Rome Prize in Landscape Architecture has been 
Desert to Henri FE. Chabanne of ‘Tompkins 
New York. Mr. Chabanne is a graduate of the 
Departmen of Landscape the School of 
Fine Arts at the University of The land- 
scape architecture award given this year is known as the 
William Rutherford Mead Fellowship and is endowed by 
the Garden Club of America. 
The problem was ~The Landscape Development of a 
Private Est ite near Newport, — Island. 
' Award were Gilmore D. 
Alfred Geif- 


Corners, 
Architecture in 
Pennsylvania. 


The members of ih Jury o 
Clarke, Clarence Fowler, Percival Gallagher, 


fert, and Ralph Griswold. 
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932 A NN TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP - COMPETITION 
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PRIZE WINNING DESIGN FOR “A SMALL FACTORY,” BY BENJAMIN LANE SMITH 


COMPETITION FOR THE A, W. BROWN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1932 














A. W. Brown Traveling Scholarship Competition 


Report of the Jury of Award and the Problem 


he jury has very carefully considered all of the 236 

designs submitted in the competition and through 

various eliminations and study of the program has 
come to certain general conclusions which are presented 
herewith, together with certain comments on the awards 
as finally decided. 

The jury was impressed by the predominant adherence 
of the competitors to the so-called international style and 
found that of the very few designs that conformed to an 
older tradition none had been sufficiently studied to achieve 
a merit demanding very serious consideration. On the 
other hand it was very evident that the restrictions imposed 
by the use of a “newer tradition” are not well under- 
stood with the result that in the jury’s opinion there was an 
over emphasis of the use of the ribbon window, to the 
detriment of most of the designs. 

While the program called for a practical solution in 
which actual utility must have an important place, the 
jury agreed that the very nature of the problem, involving 
as it did the restoration of men to normal life, called for 
an external appearance much more pleasant than possessed 
by the average factory. In regard to the plans, the jury 
considered the prime importance to be in the plan of the 
factory floors, that it should permit certain flexibility in 
arrangement of machinery, the construction not acting as 
Next in 
importance was the first floor plan with special consider- 
ation of the disposition of the exhibit and sales space 
and its ready accessibility from the parkway both as to 


actual entrance and to display. 


an obstruction to the free use of the floor space. 


In the design by Benjamin Lane Smith, which was 
placed first and received the scholarship, the plan as a 
whole is excellent. In the opinion of the jury the placing 
of the exhibition space and its expression both in plan and 
elevation is the best solution offered in the competition. 
It was considered to be a distinct advantage that in this 
plan all visitors to the building would be forced to enter 
through the salesroom. The plan of the fourth floor could 
have been improved in several respects. The jury also 
questioned the construction of the roof over the exhibition 
space but realized that the brilliant quality of the design 
would not be impaired were the interior supports more 
The use of the cantilever construction as em- 
The ele- 


adequate. 
ployed in this design is especially commended. 
vation is easily the most distinguished of all those sub- 
mitted and is well arranged to express the different ele- 
ments of the plan. 

Both the first and second placed drawings are excellent 
examples of well-studied plan arrangement, clearly and 
mply presented and with circulation well considered. 
This is especially true of the second prize design by 
Samuel F, 


t 


Homsev. A commendable feature in this is 
‘ arrangement for parking of cars by visitors with direct 
cess to the Exhibition Room; while not required by 
exact wording of the program, this shows intelligent con- 

leration and study of the surroundings with relation to 

building. In this second design as in the first, the con- 
uction does not in any way interfere with the flexible 


ue of the plan. The disposition of the vertical circula- 





tion is particularly fine. However, the jury greatly re- 
gretted that the quality of the elevation is not at all com- 
parable to the excellence of the plans, that it lacks dis- 
tinction and that its virtues are largely of a negative 
quality. 

Both the third (by William S. Morris) and the fourth 
(by William P. Kramer) prize designs were considered as 
admirable in plan and elevation. Both express well the 
several functions of the building. The third design was 
especially liked for the disposition of the exhibition space 
and the fourth for the interesting use of the roof spaces. 

The fifth place or Special Mention was given to the 
design submitted by Urban A. Bowman (not shown) and 
was highly commended for the treatment of the Exhibition 
Space with the “Special Workers” located along one side, 
making a display of this feature. 

The design by Morrison J. Brounn, while not receiving 
a prize or a mention, was “especially commended for parti” 
and the jury has requested it be published. It was greatly 
regretted that such an excellent solution was marred by 
disregard of the realistic requirements of the problem. 
More careful study would surely have placed this design 
in definite competition for the prize. 

The following men have received mention for their 
designs: William W. Benn, Chicago, Illinois; Maximilian 
Bradford Bohm, New York; Esther Born, New York; 
William H. Conrad, Elyria, Ohio; Will W. Griffin, New 
York (design H.C.); William B. G. Kirk, New York; 
Hugh McDonald Martin, Springfield, Mass.; Henry D. 
Whitney, White Plains, New York. 

Submitted by the Jury, 
Roperr O. Derrick, Detroit 
Cras. D. Maainnis, Boston 
Branpon Smirn, Pittsburgh 
W. R. Tarsorr, Washington 
Ratpexw T. Waker, New York 


The Scholarship Committee has investigated the quali- 
fications of the competitor whose design was placed first, 
as required by the conditions of the competition, and 
has awarded the scholarship to Benjamin Lane Smith 
of Chicago. 

The Problem 

The problem is the design of “A Small Factory.” It is assumed 
that as part of the Veterans’ rehabilitation work of the American 
Legion a small factory is to be erected near a large Veterans’ 
Hospital center. ‘This factory will be maintained in order to 
occupy the time and attention of men who are partially disabled 
or in the latter periods of convalescence and.who, though able to 
leave the hospitals, must continue to be under medical supervision 
during working hours. Furthermore, the conditions under which 
they work should provide the maximum of light and air and also 
open air spaces for rest and relaxation. 

The work which such patients will be able to do must not be 
too arduous and therefore they will be occupied principally with 
weaving, woodworking, and the making of small objects of a deco- 
rative character. The articles which are made will be sold to the 
public, both through shops to which shipments will be made and 
also at the building where space for exhibition and sale will be 
provided. 

It is presumed that an ample tract of level land has been acquired 
on which the building will be erected. The land lies between a 


f 


(Continued on page 438) 
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DATA SHEET NO. Ale. Another of the series of Brick Scales and Tables, covering all the usual heights from 2V% 
A single one of these sheets for the height selected to be used provides both a scale for drawing 


tm: 
to 31%", inclusive. 


fu 


/ and the table for dimensioning. 


DRAFTSMAN’S DATA SHEETS 
Pe of these Data Sheets will appear each month in 


Pencit Points. This growing collection of practical 
information, added to each month, will constitute a loose- 
leaf reference of indispensable value in drafting room 
work which will always be up-to-date. 

Acknowledgements. Letters and some excellent 
suggestions from the following are very much appreciated: 
Wm. V. Campbell, E. R. Gilbert, D. F. Thomson, 
G. D. V. Cortelyou, Francis Cormier, T. J. Skinner, E. S. 
Smith, G. R. Bowman, A. G. Ogden, R. J. Bertholf. 

The record long distance Data Sheet fan is for this 
month Mr. William I. Jones of Shanghai, China. ‘The 
prize list of suggestions for future sheets is from V. D. 
Grentzenberg. A good wrinkle from R. J. Bertholf— 
“Cover the edge of the brick scale sheets that is graduated, 
with Scotch Cellulose Tape, folding it under on the back 
The edge will not be- 
This 


Be sure 


very 


ide about an eighth of an inch. 
come frayed and if it gets dirty can be cleaned.” 
tape can be had at most architects’ supply stores. 
you get it stuck straight and shipshape on the first try, 
tor the adhesive is so strong that it can’t be removed with- 
out lifting the paper. 

Prof. Charles W. Killam the 
\rchitecture has given invaluable advice on the structural 
ata Sheets which are to appear later. Miss Cook of the 
Harvard School of Architecture library has been very help- 
‘ul bibliothecally, not to mention Sally’s kid sister. Arthur 
osenstein, Architect, of Boston, has supplied some inter- 

ting data on several pertinent subjects. 

Obey That Impulse! Grab the 3B or the 404 or a piece 
{ charcoal and dash off your bright ideas to Don Graf, 

care of the station to which you are listening. Sign 

ur communications legibly and be sure to give your 
Do you like the.blank backs that were 


of Harvard School of 


mplete address. 


| 4 


One reader suggests dope on 
What 


Several manufacturers are considering the 


started in the May issue? 
railroad tracks, height of shipping platforms, etc. 
do you think 
possibility of giving drawings and data on their products 
in the form of Data Sheets. Will all those in favor signify 
by letter, postcard, or carrier pigeon! 

ererececy E. Obert, P. Siebert, C. E. V. K., Old Faith- 
ful B., H. B. (red-head gal) G., S. A. (Sperry) S., Si & 
E. i 7 


AWARDS IN BRIDGE DESIGN COMPETITION 
B: R. Leven, a student in the College of Architec- 


ture, University of Southern California, won first 
place in the annual bridge design competition held by the 
American Institute of Steel Construction. The problem 
was to design a highway grade separation bridge over a 
railroad crossing. Edward §. Okubo, from the same col- 
lege, won second place in the competition, while third 
place went to Leslie E. McCullough, a student in the De- 
partment of Architecture, lowa State College. 

A. Lyall House, a student in the Department of Civil 
Engineering, Montana State College, was given honorable 
mention, Pierre A. Bézy and D. E. Campanella, both 
students in the School of Architecture, Columbia Uni- 
versity, were also selected for honorable mention. 

These awards were made from the ten best designs 
selected in a preliminary competition when one hundred 
and eleven students from twenty-one colleges and univer- 
sities entered drawings. The Jury of Award consisted of 
Jay Downer, chief engineer of the Westchester Park Com- 
mission; Dr. D. B. Steinman, consulting engineer; Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, architect; Ely Jacques Kahn, architect, and 
Russell F. Whitehead, editor of PENciL Points. 
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BENJAMIN LANE SMITH 


enjamin Lane Smith, 
who has been awarded 


the A. W. Brown European 
Traveling Scholarship, was 
born in Chicago in 1906. 
He spent a year in the 
architectural school of the 
University of Illinois and 
in 1928-1929 was the 
holder of a special student 
scholarship to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
Upon returning to Chicago, 
he entered the Atelier 
Adams-Nelson. 

entering the 
Atelier, Mr. Smith has made the best record of any stu- 
dent there up to the present time. During the Beaux-Arts 
season of 1931 and 1932, he submitted seven projets and 
was awarded six medals. He is also the winner of the 
1932 Warren prize, donated by Mr. Whitney Warren. 

The expert guidance and criticism of Donald S. Nelson, 
Mr. Smith feels, has played a major part in the record 
he has made. 

In 1930, Mr. Smith took the Illinois State Board ex- 
amination for the Registration of Architects and passed 
with the highest general average of that class. 

His architectural experience has been in the offices 
of Granger & Bollenbacher, Jacques Kocher, and Bennett, 


Since 


Parsons & Frost, where he is now located. 





A. W. BROWN SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 


(Continued from page 433 ) 


public parkway, which follows the course of a small stream, and a 
railroad’s right-of-way. At one end of the property an important 
street connects the parkway with the city which is situated on the 
other side of the railway tracks, access to the factory for trucks 


as well as for the workers will be generally from that direction. 


Because of the important location, immediately on the parkway, 
it is felt that the building should be particularly fine architecturally 
rather than a mere utilitarian block. At the same time, there is 
no desire that the essential character of a plant or factory should 
be ignored. It is stop when 
driving in the parkway and visit the factory and it is hoped to 
sell a fair proportion of the output to such visitors. It would 
therefore be advantageous to exhibit to the public some of the 
manufactured articles by means of show windows, providing these 
do not interfere with the architectural quality of the building which 


expected that many persons will 


is of prime importance. 

Certain restrictions limit the area on which the factory may be 
placed so that no part of the actual building may extend beyond a 
space 180 feet long and 77 feet deep. A further restriction as to 
height provides that no part of the structure shall extend higher 
than 60 feet above the grade line. 

The requirements shall be 
stories and a partial basement, the heights from floor to floor being 
12'-0”. In general, the first floor will house the administration; the 
second and third floors will be for factory use; and the top floor will 
be devoted entirely to space for feeding, for medical attention and 


for the building are: There four 


for both indoor and outdoor rest and relaxation. 

The scholarship is the gift of Ludowici-Celadon Com- 
pany and is a memorial to the late A. W. Brown, who was 
for many years president of that company. 


The amount of the scholarship is two thousand dollars, 


to be used towards defraying expenses of a year of travel 


and study in Europe. 

An award of two hundred and fifty dollars is made 
to the person whose design is placed second in the compe- 
tition; one hundred and fifty dollars to the person 
whose design is placed third; and one hundred dollars to 
the person whose design is placed fourth. 

The prize designs are shown on pages 432, 434 and 435. 





ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED 
he Forty-seventh Rotch Traveling Scholarship has 
been awarded to Carroll Coletti of Quincy, Massa- 

chasetts. This year the subject of the problem was 

A Commemorative Monument at the End of an Island. 

The amount of the scholarship is $3,000. A second prize 
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DATA SHEET NO. Ela. 


This is the third Data (say “day-tuh” ) Sheet in a series giving information on septic tank 


sewage disposal for isolated dwellings. Just the dope for a summer cottage where a city system is not available. 


of $100, offered by the Boston Society of Architects, was 
awarded to George S. Lewis of Forest Hills, Massachusetts. 
The winning drawings will be published in the next issue 
of PenciL PorntTs. 


/ 


THE GEORGE G. BOOTH FELLOWSHIP IN 
ARCHITECTURE AWARDED 
= George G. Booth Fellowship in Architecture is 
open to graduates of the College of Architecture of 
the University of Michigan and to those who have com- 
pleted in residence substantially the last two years of the 
four-year course in architecture at the University. Com- 
petitors are allowed only two weeks in which to complete 





their drawings without criticism or help. Therefore, the 
results should not be compared with other competition 
drawings made over a longer period. 

The problem this year was Am Art Clud, involving 
lounges, dining and billiard rooms, a library, studios and 
in art gallery, the latter with a separate outside entrance. 
The first week consists of the spring vacation; during the 
econd week other class work must be kept up. 

The members of the jury were B. V. Gamber, President 
of the Detroit Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Herbert G. Wenzell, of George D. Mason & Co., 
\rchitects; Amadeo Leone, of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
\rchitects and Engineers; Robert W. Hubel, from the 
ofhce of Albert Kahn; Architects Richard H. Marr, Clair 
W. Ditchy and Arthur K. Hyde and five members of the 
irchitectural faculty of the University of Michigan, Col- 
iege of Architecture. 

The Fellowship, which carries a stipend of twelve 
hundred dollars, was awarded to Malcolm R. Stirton, of 
Detroit. Earl W. Pellerin, also of Detroit, won second 


place, and Floyd R. Johnson, of Balboa Heights, Canal 


Zone, placed third, 


There v 


Vere eighteen competitors. 


The winning design is shown below. 


PRIZE WINNING 


COMPETITION FOR 
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DESIGN 


THE GEORGE G. 


FOR “AN ART CLUB,” 
BY MALCOLM R. STIRTON 


BOOTH FELLOWSHIP 
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MASTERSON 


harles Thomas 
hr oelling the 
winner of the Francis 
J. Plym Fellowship in 
Architecture, was born 
in Chicago, Illinois, 
January 24, 1905. He 
was educated at Deer- 
field Shields ‘Township 
High School, High- 
land Park, Illinois, and 
later studied architec- 
tural engineering at 
the University of 
Illinois for three years, 
1923 to 1926, inclu- 
Following | this 
he was employed by 
Van 


THOMAS 


CHARLES 


sive. 





the architects, Emory Stanford Hall and John S. 
Bergen of Chicago, who were a decided aid in shaping his 
course through the following three years in the School of 
Architecture at the University of Hlinois. Mr. Masterson 
received his degree of Bachelor of Science in Architecture 
in 1930. Since leaving the University, he has been de- 
voting his time to the study of architectural lighting with 
the General Electric Company, and is now with the 
Nela Park Engineering Department of this company in 
Cleveland in the capacity of architect and designer. He 
is a member of the Engineers Reserves, O.R.S., Beta Psi, 
Theta Tau, and Scabbard and Blade. 





FRANCIS J]. PLYM FELLOWSHIP AWARDED 
f | ‘he Francis J. Plym Fellowship in Architecture is open 


to all graduates of the Department of Architecture 
of the University of Hlinois, who are American citizens 
under thirty vears of age. The Fellowship provides for 
one full year’s travel abroad for the purpose of studying 
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architecture. The competition is held in two parts—a 
preliminary and a final exercise. Not more than four 
candidates are selected from among those competing in 
the preliminary exercise to further develop and study the 
drawings to be submitted for judgment of the winner of 
the Fellowship. This year, the nineteenth competition to 
be held, the problem was: 
A Monument to Aviation 

It is proposed to build a monument to aviation along one 
of the prominent airways of the country. The location 
will be on a bluff overlooking a river and near a large 
city. The development will include a monument which 
will serve as a beacon and also will memorialize the avia- 
tors, and two buildings to house exhibits and models to 
show the progress of aviation. 

The site is 800 ft. by 800 ft., located on a bluff over- 
looking the river. Provision must be made for the land- 
ing of visitors by water and the housing of hydroplanes. 
The landing field for airplanes is adjacent to the site, and 
is not a part of this problem. 

The monument is to serve as a beacon to flyers as well 
as a memorial. The base is to contain a memorial hall 
for bronze tablets containing the names and records of 
aviators. Cases or glass enclosed spaces will be necessary 
to show interesting records and data of the aviators. 

Adjoining, but not a part of the monument, will be two 
buildings each 50 feet by 200 feet. One building is to 
house exhibits and models of lighter than air ships; the 
other is to house similar material for the heavier than air 
machines. Each building in addition to models, etc., will 
have smaller exhibits of instruments, maps, accessories, etc., 
showing the development which has taken place in avia- 
tion. 

Provision must be made for supervision of the memorial, 
which will require an enclosure for the site and a main 
point of entry and living quarters for four attendants and 
their families. 

The design submitted by Charles Thomas Masterson was 
awarded first prize and is shown opposite. 
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| Elevation and Plan 

of 

Prize Winning Design 
for 

“A Monument to Aviation,” 
: by 

| Charles Thomas Masterson 





COMPETITION FOR THE 
FRANCIS J. PLYM FELLOWSHIP 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


FOR 1932 
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Contemporary Design 


Discussed in Letters from Readers 


From John Thomas Grisdale, of Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ou say that discussion of Mr. George Howe’s article 
[April issue] is invited, Nevertheless this letter 

may be taxing your good humor a bit. 

Mr. Howe says, “Economics inevitably form the basis 
of functional design only because our social ideal is 
economics. In communistic Russia and the capitalistic 
United States alike the declared aim of civilization is to 
bring better material living conditions to the masses, and 
by so doing to liberate their higher faculties. Whether 
either of the two is going the right way about attaining 
his ideal, or whether it is better or worse than that of 
other periods, is beside the point. The architect’s only 
hope as an artist lies in grasping the ideal of his time as 
he finds it and in purifying it of accidental denaturants.” 

Now, to say that it ts “beside the point” is not so. 
Architecture is, as are all other things, an expression of 
the period which creates it. If all periods were of equal 
value, the architectures expressing them would be of equal 
value. But to say that all periods have been of equal 
value is an absurdly unjustifiable standardization. Archi- 
tecture which expresses the best periods is obviously superior 
to that which expresses less than the best. The architect’s 
only hope as an artist lies in grasping the fact that the 
ideals of his time are considerably less than the best, and 
that as a consequence the architecture of his time is con- 
siderably less than the best, awd that tt cannot become 
better. 
promising and more significant than the life of an architect. 

Then, too, the ideal of bringing better living conditions 
Better living conditions, like edu- 


Today the life of a sailor would be less com- 


to the masses is a myth. 
cation, breed unhappiness by arousing in the masses know]l- 
edge of, and desire for those things which our economic 
The 
Chinese peasantry is happier, because of their unknowing- 
It is not possible 


system makes it impossible for them to_ possess. 


ness, than the peasantry of our cities. 
to long for something the existence of which is unknown, 
And the masses do not show evidences of “higher faculties.” 
Anything accessible to the masses is going to be handled 
by so many that it becomes desirable to none. 

Without exception the finest architecture of all periods, 
Indian, Persian, Byzantine, Egyptian, Chinese, American, 
Hellenic, Christian (or Gothic)—all—has been the re- 
Our religious architecture lies in the 

Is there any argument other than 


ligious architecture. 
past, in the Gothic. 
conceit which can deduce excellence in commercial, in- 
dustrial, utility, and Shylockian architecture? And are 
there possibilities of our doing any other than this archi- 
tecture! 

Of course, all this is not aimed at the functionalists 
alone; it is aimed at architecture. Functionalism cannot 
—nor can anything other than functionalism—turn out 
good architecture on cheap subjects. 

Could a functionalist design a brothel with all conven- 
iences for secret adultery and fornication, design it so that 
it functioned perfectly according to his creed, and call it 
good architecture? Could an eclecticist? Could a tra- 
ditionalist? Could anyone? This example precisely illus- 
trates the predicament of architecture today. 

Mr. Howe says—“structure is, and always has been, the 
real foundation of xsthetic composition.” There is no 


foundation for this belief. Surely the brothel could be 
perfectly designed as to structure and still have ~o foun- 
dation of zsthetic composition. 

Architecture is not comprehended by the eye—if it 
were it would be a triumph of sensuality through appeal- 
ing to the eye alone. Hence, appearance is not the im- 
portant element in architecture, so persons who criticise 
architecture by saying it looks bleak, it looks like a jail, 
it looks cold, or it looks too flat, are ignorant of the quali- 
ties architecture expresses. 

You publish reproductions of photographs and plans 
of the Tugendhat House in Brno, Czechoslovakia, designed 
by Miés van der Rohe. Its style is unimportant. ‘The 
study, with its Conservatory, partially obstructing its 
window, would be very badly lit unless artificial light is 
considered as desirable today as daylight—then, of course, 
the windows could be practically eliminated. The opening 
up of all the living rooms into one room has been only 
half done—it is neither one room nor three, a private 
conversation in it would not be possible, to be quiet would 
be impossible—unless everyone promised not to make a 
sound, Small columns are no more desirable in a room 
than large ones unless criticism consists merely in a process 
of mathematics. The polished marble partitions, the sleek 
columns, the large flat glass areas, the reflecting floor, the 
furniture, and the flat exterior character are all 
perfectly consistent. ‘There is nothing out of key.  Psy- 
choanalysis shows that polished surfaces, flatness, metallic 


metal 


finishes, reflections, and transparency are indications of 
emasculated, unsexed, and homosexual Surely 
emasculation, unsexedness, and homosexuality are indica- 
Age 


trends. 


tions of age not of youth, creativeness, and a future. 
is followed by death. 


From G. Evans Mitchell, of Cleveland, Ohio: 


o more do I believe that all present tendencies 
toward a new architecture are good than do I feel 
that all effort based on bad, for there 


is merit and lack thereof in many efforts in both direc- 
tions. But the vulgarity displayed by certain interests in 


eclecticism is 


making possible some of our present new trend mon- 
strosities their modest contributions to an 
attendant architectural bewilderment or perchance a spree 
for intellectualism, as it were. 


seems to be 


The abolition of emotionalism in many recent so-called 
’ is unfortunate, if not deplorable, for 
emotion nourishes and stimulates sincerity, the key to 
simplicity, and that produces genuine interest. 
tionalism may create “eye-appeal,” but the eye too shock- 
ingly arrested is by the same agent quickly fatigued and 
passes on to something else. 

To evoke one; any artistic creation, be it architecture, 
sculpture, painting, or what you will, must have as its foun- 
dation sincerity. This quality seems to be strangely absent 
in contemporary work, where it has regrettably given way 
to a striving for the unusual, the sensational and the clever. 
Flippancy would appear to be the order of the times, little 
seems to emerge from the chrysalis, immaturity prevail: 
maintaining its status tenaciously, and that which burst 
forth is ephemeral. 

As a movement (and modernism is a misnomer) some 


“modern creations’ 


Sen sa- 
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DATA SHEET NO. G2d. Much of the refinement of the orders has been lost in popular treatises in order to simplify 


the measurements. 


Vignola wouldwt recognize some of the schemes that bear his name. 


The above is taken from 


Normand’s interpretation of Vignola’s proportions, which preserves the delicacy and at the same time gives easily used 
dimensions. And Vignola’s name wasn’t Vignola! 


good may result therefrom, for even out of a period of 
decadent art there buds and flowers something progressive. 
All periods were modern at their inceptions. The present 
one rather seems like the ascendancy of the incapables, but 
if from it we learn to appreciate the worth while things 


superficialism are scarcely the whole of architectural de- 
sign. ‘There is a deeper and more profound significance 
and expression. 

The gaunt skeleton of the plant or creature is all that 
remains when the beauty of that plant or creature dies and 
decay absorbs it. Yet, in our present architecture we are 
inclined to exalt that functional structure; even pipes, 
conduits, and the mechanical wonders, are all brought into 
salient relief accentuated and emphasized generally to the 
detriment of the ensemble. 

It is not improbable that a functional thing may be 
beautiful. It should be, not superficially so, but funda- 
mentally so, and where the latter has been achieved the 
results have been eminently successful. But mere striv- 
ing for sensationalism, for publicity, the appeal for popular 
favor, and notoriety, does naught but assure the seeker 

sudden rise to fame and a more rapid descent into the 
maelstrom of oblivion. 

I believe that our judgment must be sobered, our 
“pirations more sincere, our endeavors more logical, our 
ciforts more earnest, and our emotional expression more 


simple and genuine. Only then will there evolve a true 


national architectural expression reflecting our customs, 
habits, politics and religions properly oriented and ac- 
climated. These things alone have influenced the great 
art of the past and will that of the future with the 
architect, sculptor, and artist as the interpretive mediums 





. it will have been of some moment, for then it will have of expression. 

; revealed what not to do. That in itself points the way 

to accomplishment. 

4 The problem of architectural expression is more com- A CORRECTION 

: plex because it is the most involved of all the arts and really C. Viledic af Ninel deb: acd seins 
: creates the raison @etre of the others. Functionalism is om caver for which: Mis. Mine 208 eae 
; important in a building, but it should be the means not express their thanks. We quote from Mr. Valadie’s letter: 
: the end in design and development. ‘Transparency and “wi pe ; Ae 

. ithout wishing to enter into the discussion between 


the Architects and Mr. Harriss with reference to the 
famed H.R. 6187, I would like to correct a statement 
made in the letter appearing in the April issue, just re- 
ceived, and signed by Mr. Henry E. Reuther, Architect. 
“T refer to that part of Mr. Reuther’s letter which reads 
as follows: 
‘.... It is taxed heavily and returns to the 

coffers of the Treasury Department, while 
monies paid out in salaries to Civil Service em- 
ployees are tax-free and gone forever.’ 

“T am sure that Mr. Reuther is not fully aware of the 
fact that the Federal Employee is the first to pay his in- 
come tax, in fact blanks are sent to his desk, and bulletins 
remind him that the tax must be paid. 
employees, showing their marital or other status, as well 


A report of all 


as their salaries, is sent to the Collector of Revenue of each 
District. 
oficial envelope 
an hour away from his office without having the time 
charged against his annual leave.” 


Again a Federal Employee cannot even use an 





value 2c—nor can he as much as take 
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\ LETTER ON THE RECENT COMPETITION 
HELD BY THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
OF NEW YORK 
From Elias K. Herzog, Architect, New York 
it ee recent prize award in the small home competition 


conducted by the Architectural Emergency Committee 
for the unemployed has put a few thoughts into my mind 
and, with your permission, | would like to present them in 
your paper. 

1 always thought, and still think, that architecture is 
more the work of artisans than of mechanical men, and that 
organizations of this profession should not only try to 
keep up the artisan spirit among their members, but also 
try to convince the public of the merits of their work. 
Of course, living in a business world, we cannot disregard 
the economical side of building construction and we have 
to consider the developments of standardized buildings as 
inevitable. Standardized construction is no new idea at 
all. Rows of houses repeating themselves by the hundreds 
can be seen in many parts of Queens, Bronx, and Brooklyn. 
(Whether smaller parts of walls—brick—or larger parts 
panels—are constructed in the shop, does not change the 
deadly effect of standardized work.) Even where the indi- 
vidual building is of good design, the monotony of blocks 
and blocks of identical buildings offsets any meritorious 
architectural feature. 

As an architectural profession, I think, we should try 
to cultivate public appreciation of our work. A fairly 
nice panorama could be achieved by interchanging the de- 
I therefore expected that the Architec- 
tural League jury, in their prize award, would lay stress 
on this effect. But, in looking over the prizes, I find that 
the jury put premiums on standardized work, pure and 
simple. (Some of the prize awarded projects show, even 
in their perspectives, the repetition of the houses in their 
full ugliness.) 

What, for instance, are the architectural merits of the 








sign in the front. 


(Continued on page 44, Advertising Section) 
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COLUMBIA EXTENSION ATELIER DINNER 
he annual dinner of the Columbia University Ex- 
... Atelier was held on May 5, 1932. Profs. 
Boring, Walsh, and Dillenback were the guests of honor 
and Massier Dan J. McCarthy was the toastmaster. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


he SFAC has come to the front, and again the 
[hate Scholarship has been won by one of the 
Arne Kartwold lot of credit for this 
makes the eleventh scholarship won by this club in twelve 
years. Frank Gerner placed third, which is very remark- 
able, when you consider that this scholarship is open to 
the world at large. Patrons Frick and Weihe must be 
very proud, as it does show that their efforts have not 
been in vain. Even though all of the boys are not em- 
ployed steadily, they are quite busy in the Atelier, and 
the Classes including the detail, engineering, shades and 
shadows, life, and the orders are in full swing. 
At the last meeting the prizes awarded by the State 


boys. deserves a 


Association of California Architects were presented to the 
following by Mark Jorgenson: Class A, David Kensit; 
Class B, Walter Krohn and W. Riorden; Analytique, 
Arne Kartwold and W. Mooney. These prizes were given 
by the Association for the best work in each of the classes 
for the past season. 

Besides all this the SFAC has been very busy with the 
necessary social activities. ‘The atelier dance held in club 
quarters Jast month was the opening for the summer season. 
The meetings on the first Wednesday have been drawing 
larger gatherings than ever before, and no wonder, with 
the smiling countenance of our president, C. J. Sly, in 
command, and moving pictures, lectures, modeling exhi- 
bitions and the big feed after in the buffet. 

On May 16th the club visited the laboratories of th 
University of California and enjoyed interesting experi- 
ments with the various equipment. Next on the program 
will be the annual picnic, which includes the contests 
between the Engineers, Atelier, and the Architects for the 
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DATA SHEET NO. B4f. 


The Counterfort retaining wall and the Cantilever reinforced wall require the services of 
‘ é } q ‘ 


an engineer to design, but there are many times when this gravity type is suited to less difficult conditions and can be 


easily done by a draftsman, and “here's how,” 


annual ball game trophies and cups, as well as the excuse 
for entertaining the ladies. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES 
GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP 

he Department of Architecture of the College of 
T Fine Arts of New York University announces a com- 
petition for the selection of a student of unusual ability 
to pursue graduate work leading to a degree of Master of 
Architecture during the academic year 1932-33, on the 
basis of a scholarship with an income equal to the tuition 
fee for the vear. 

The competition is open to any graduate of an approved 
school of architecture who is between 22 and 30 years of 
age on July 1, 1932, and who is a citizen and resident of 
the United States. The candidate is expected to fulfill all 
requirements for the completion of the Master’s degree 
course, 

The competition will consist of a design problem in- 
volving a reasonable knowledge of design and construction. 
Programs will be mailed to reach the contestant on June 
24, 1932. No preliminary sketch will be required. The 
drawings must be done without criticism or aid except 
trom reference works and must bear a postmark prior to 
12:00 midnight, July 5, 1932. 

Candidates may write for application forms and addi- 
tional information concerning the course and competition. 
\pplication forms must be filed on or before June 17, 
1932. Address Dean E. R. Bossange, College of Fine 
\rts, New York University, 250 East 43rd St., New York. 





ATELIER RECTAGON OF BUFFALO 
he Atelier Rectagon of Buffalo, 75 West Eagle 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., will have a summer session for 
those students from Buffalo and vicinity, now attending 
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as they used to say in those dear, dead days. 


colleges and universities, who wish to continue their Beaux- 
Arts work during their vacations. Those interested may 
obtain further information by writing to Alfred G. Basch- 
nagel, Chairman of the Committee on Education, c/o 
Atelier Rectagon of Buffalo, at the address given here. 





TECH ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF CHICAGO 
he Tech Architectural Club of Chicago Tech held 
its final meeting of the year on Friday, April 29th. 

The purpose of the meeting was to elect officers for the 

coming year. The officers elected were: Harvey M. 

Nelson, President, L. V. Knight, Vice-President, W. Roland 

Balle, Secretary, John E. Harrison, Treasurer, and Walter 

Paul, Historian. 

A banquet was held last month and the new officers were 
installed by Mr. Doll, patron of the Club, after which a 
few words were spoken by Messrs. Ottoman and Fielder. 
Following this was an illustrated and most interesting 
lecture given by Mr. J. C. Fischer, consulting architect and 
authority on Gothic. This marked the completion of the 
year’s activities. 





AN OPEN LETTER FROM F. L. JACKMAN 
A London Architect writes to his American Brethren 


uffcient architectural bouquets have, I think, crossed 

the Atlantic in a westerly direction. It is time for 

a note of gentle criticism. One hears so much in 

England of the varied excellencies of American building 

(waiting in vain for modest disclaimers from across the 

water!) that one feels impelled, howsoever ill-equipped 

for the job, to sail in and break the monotony of praise. 
So here goes! 

Let me admit right away that I have never been to 

America. I can judge only through the eve of the camera, 
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and I well know that the fickle lens is as capable of libel 
as of flattery (my own passport photo for instance... ). 
Still, when all allowance has been made for distortion, 
there are some faults which even the most charitably- 
minded critic must lay at the door of the architectural 
profession—whether as the offspring of their own iniquity, 
or of their weakness before a client’s misplaced enthusi- 
asm, does not affect the case. 

What, then, is my grouse? Chiefly this. You are 
trying to produce Art by applying the methods of business, 
and, heavens! how thoroughly and competently you do it! 
Does a client want a Cotswold Cottage (complete with ten 
bathrooms and three garages)? Splendid! Turn up Dept. 
47, Bench 6. “Our Gothic (small domestic) expert. 1s 
acknowledged the smartest man in his line.” Of course 
he has never been to Gloucestershire, but what of that! 
A real Cotswold cottage, believe me, would disappoint your 
client. It is so unassumingly genuine, so distressingly free 
from the “rusticity’’ he craves. Your Gothic expert can do 
better than that. Is there sometimes a loose slate on an 
old farmhousef Good! you say, we will provide loose 
iles all over the roof—specially made for the job (see 
advertising pages). Is the stonework of a manor house 
a little irregular, due to crudeness of medizxval tools? We 
can build a wall innocent of all contact with the plumb 
line (what matters waste of material’) and our mass-pro- 
duced reconstructed stones are cast with tool marks com- 
plete! 

Half-timber with “crazy” brick filling, Spanish farm- 
houses with textured stucco, log cabins and Italian villas 

. you can produce them all with equal facility. The 
thoroughgoing efficiency with which you copy—and ex- 


aggerate—the imefficiencies of the old builders leaves a 


mere Briton gasping. One supposed you were proud of 
vour slickness, your “up to the minute” methods, your 
exactitude in organization—why do these things desert 
you when it comes to building a house? 

But I see | am shifting my ground from the architect 
to his client, which will not do, for my quarrel is with the 
former (the latter I realize to be past praying for). lf— 


I am talking to the architect now—if you must copy our 
Tudor houses, can you not first acquire rather more under- 
standing of their essential qualities, instead of imitating 
their superficial defects? Some of us over here have to 
design in a given style, but at least we try to minimize its 
accidental peculiarities, and succeed quite often in pro- 
ducing a building which is pleasant and unassuming, even 
if contributing nothing to the development of a real 
architecture. 

But it is not only your 
plain. The inevitable alternative “New England” brick 
or weather-boarded house, with its Georgian doorway—this 
you understand. It is at your elbow, it fits your country, 


‘ 


‘cottage’? craze of which I com- 


you reproduce it admirably. But vou are content to repro- 
duce it. No suspicion of an attempt to develop, to mod- 
ernize, to improve. We do a good deal of Georgian work 
in England at the present time, but the best of it has a 
quality peculiar to itself, something the twentieth century 
has added or changed. We have simplified the detail, we 
care less for symmetry, we even use casement windows. 
But you, it seems, plant your feet firmly in the eighteenth 
century—and there you stop! 

I have discussed domestic work because (frankly) that 
is where I think we have the advantage of you. Your 
commercial and public buildings show the same tendency 
—but so, alas, in nine cases out of ten, do ours. The 
only difference is that we (at least a good many of us) 
have some consciousness of our failure, and do occasionally 
try to cultivate a truer sense of architectural realities. But 
you, it seems, have no desire for personal conviction; like 
a tapman in a bar you can turn on at a moment’s notice, 
and apparently with equal satisfaction, whatever stylistic 
beverage is called for. And (to drop metaphors) with 
what magnificent draftsmanship you display the most un- 
inspired design, what infinite care you bestow on full- 
size details of stereotyped mouldings, what intense thor- 
oughness you expend on all the processes of execution—all 
to cover the lack of initial inspiration! You make a god 
of technical eficiency—make it an end instead of a means. 


(Continued on page 56, Advertising Section) 
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\ FREESE’S CORNER 
Editor’s Note:—Ernest Irving Freese here answers inquiries on prob- 
lems involving geometry or mathematics that have practical value to 
the draftsman or that, in one way or another, find application in 
drafting room work. Address your problem to Freese’s Corner, 
Pencit Points, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
TURNING ANOTHER “TRICK” WITH 
/ PERSPECTIVE PROJECTION 


ere is a thoroughly modern problem in pictorial 

delineation that “puts on the shelf” all available 

systems of perspective drafting except the one 

fundamental and_ universally - applicable method of 
Perspective Projection. However, judging from the in- 

quiries I have received from enthusiastic students and 
draftsmen, there still seems to be some doubt of the un- 
doubtable fact that any perspective problem whatsoever, 

and howsoever extraordinary, and inclusive of any pos- 
j sible or probable problem involving p/ame perspective, 
perspective, or spherical perspective, will 
readily yield to the one invariable and exact system set 
forth in the book referred to (PENciL Points Press). 


‘ 


cylindrical 


And you don’t have to worry about “vanishing points” 


. there ain’t none! . nor distance points, nor horizons, 
nor cardboard trammels, nor patented ‘T-squares and charts 

... they’re passé... you don’t have to worry about any- 
thing: just slide your old reliable T-square up and down 
Now I can talk normal 





and a triangle or two sidewise. 
again :— 

The most clearly-stated practical and pertinent problem 
in plane perspective (picture plane not curved), which 
is the only kind directly dealt with in Perspective Projec- 
from A. J. L., of Trenton, New Jersey. | 
could not possibly state this extraordinary problem any 
more clearly myself. So here it is, quoted verbatim from 
A. J. L.’s appreciative letter: 


ti 4, comes 


“It is desired to make a perspective drawing of a 
portion of the earth’s surface, in area 4000 feet by 
2000 feet; and to show thereon a proposed network 
of intersecting highways with bridges, buildings, and 
other features. ‘To view this area for a normal per- 
spective, the station point must necessarily be a con- 
siderable distance away, which in turn dictates a scale 
so small as to preclude a finished drawing of 
reasonable size. Your “Turning the Trick’ in De- 
cember, 1931, Pencu. Pons will not apply due 
to the minute scale required for the initial plan. 
The usual methods of perspective, including your 
Perspective Projection, 
cable due to space requirements.” 


method in seem inappli- 
Figure 10, page 448, presents the complete solution, by 
my method of Perspective Projection, of the above-stated 
problem. 
which, of necessity, requires the point of view high in the 
air and a mile or so away from the assumed vertical plane 


The solution is typical of any such problem 


f projection. But simple as the actual working out of 


this problem is . . . as you shall see . . . yet there is still 


simpler way that, in some cases, “knocks *em dead.” 
It’s this: 
Method No. 1 (By photography and_photostats) :— 


Don’t project a perspective at all. Draw the regular 
orthographic plan at any scale that’s convenient. Get a 
mmercial photographer to “take a shot at it,” placing 
he camera in the exact elevated position, in respect 
) the plan, that would correspond to the actual or assumed 
osition of the observer. That photograph will then be 
a true perspective. ‘The camera has done the “project- 

; Have 


ig,” that’s al]! 


Take the film to the blueprinter. 
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a photostat enlargement made to any desired size. So, 
there you are: from the network of perspective plan- 
lines you can fabricate the entire picture. This “short- 
cut” is entirely practical for pen-and-ink work: the photo- 
stat paper takes the ink in fine shape, and the print can 
subsequently be bleached out to remove all traces of the 
original ’stat. But... for any other medium aside from 
waterproof India ink, maybe you’d better take a /ittle 
more time and “project” that plan into perspective instead 
of pulling a “fast one” as I’ve elucidated. Wherefore: 
Method No. 2 (By Perspective Projection and some 
applied “Geometry”). Figure 10 illustrates the entire 
simple method; the problem involving huge magnitudes 
submitted by A. J. L., and first stated above, being 
The solution answers several inquiries of a 
similar nature received to date. By the author’s method 
here utilized, a finished perspective about six feet long can 
be made in its entirety on a board about six feet long. 


used as is. 


In other words, the size of the picture is limited only by 
. no, I’m wrong: you can make a 
The part 


the size of the board . . 
six-foot picture on a three-foot board! Sure! 
you’re not working on can overhang, or be rolled up; and 
you can work on any portion ‘til you get tired and then 
switch to another revivifying portion that looks more 
Well, here’s how:— 

Figure 10. First, at amy say at 
1” = 400’-0”, determine, as at Diagrams 1, 2, 3, the 
perspective coordinates, only, of: the enclosing rectangle 


interesting. 


convenient scale, 


of the plan and of any two crossed interior lines of this 
plan that will serve to establish some unit of subsequent 
direct perspective resubdivision, The entire straight pro- 
jective process is here shown, and will be thoroughly 
familiar to all of you who have read Perspective Projec- 
tion; though the method of fixing the elevated station 
point, under the particular conditions here obtaining, will 
possibly require some slight elucidation. In a sky view, 
such as this, in order to produce a matura/ perspective image 
and, at the same time, to maintain the axis of vision hori- 
zontal (picture plane vertical), the Aeight of the station 
point is directly and solely dependent upon its rectangular 
distance from the picture plane: for, since the maximum 
extent of normal human vision is about sixty degrees in 
angular magnitude, it follows that the station point, in 
projected side elevation, should, to result in a maximum- 
size natural-appearing perspective, lie on a line making an 
angle of thirty degrees with the horizontal, said thirty- 
degree line emanating from the lowermost point of the 
Such a line is the line 7”’S” at Dia- 
Whence, the required station point, in e/evation, 


“circle of vision.” 
gram 3. 
is then exactly fixed on this line by a perpendicular from 
its plan location directly below it. Wherefore, under the 
conditions here adhered to, the height of the station point 
is yielded by the invariable rule that it is equivalent to 
its horizontal distance from the picture plane multiplied by 
the tangent of thirty degrees, which latter, though it 
sounds trigonometrical, is merely the decimal .557. So 
you can calculate this height, or you can do it graphically 
as shown in the Figure. Unless the station point is fixed 
exactly as I have said and shown, then one of two things 
is bound to happen: a picture of the maximum possible size 
will not be produced; or else the lowermost portion of 
“out of focus”... will fall outside the normal 
‘circle of vision” into the fog . 


same will be 
: . and, therefore, unless 
the axis of vision be shifted from the horizontal to the 
oblique, and the picture plane accordingly inclined into 
perpendicularity with the shifted axis, an unnatural picture 
will be the result. Finally, or more properly in the first 


place, the p/an-position of the station point should be so 
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FREESE’S 


fixed that the actua/ visual angle subtended therefrom by 
the lateral limiting points of the plan... the angle DS’B 
at Diagram 1 . . . should be co-axial with that of the 
limiting 60-degree angle RS’R’, in plan. The above im- 
portant considerations pertaining to “sky view” perspectives 
have never before been formulated into understandability, 
and no graphic method of accomplishing the mandatory 
fiat above set forth has heretofore been shown. Well, let’s 
do it:— 

As at Diagram 1, draw DMN square with P’P’, making 
MN equal the scale distance from picture plane to station 
point, which distance is here assumed as 6000 feet which 
is about right for this particular case. Through N, 
paralleling P’P’, draw the locus of S’, which latter point 
is then precisely located as follows: On the plan at 
Diagram 1, bisect DB at L; then a line from B, projected 
parallel with ZN fixes the station point S’ exactly. It 
will now be found that the bisector, or “axis,” of the 
actual visual angle DS’B, is square with the picture plane 
and, hence, coincides with the “‘theoretical” axis of vision 
S’Q. In other words, point Q, on P’P’, is the exact center 
of the horizontal extent of the picture. Which is as it 
should be. Now, from S’, and at 30 degrees to S’Q, pro- 
ject the limiting “line of sight” to the picture plane at R. 
Whence, QR is the radius of the “circle of vision” which, 
geometrically, is the line of intersection of the hori- 
zontal visual cone with the vertical plane of projection, 
This circle is the “spot light” beyond 
Hence, since 


in perspective. 
which no portion of the “picture” must go. 
the near corner A, of the plan, touches the picture plane, 
project this initial point A directly into perspective at 
Diagram 2 onto the “circle of vision” at a Now, as a 
great convenience, and at little risk of clarity, let P’P’, 
which is a plan-view of the picture plane, also represent, 
in the projected side view at Diagram 3, the horizontal axis 
of vision, or its “elevation.” Next, from the perspective- 
point a, at Diagram 2, project a horizontal to intersect 
the side view of the picture plane, P”P” at Diagram 3, 
in the point 4; and continue the thus-established so-called 
“ground line” back of the picture plane, and mark on this 
ground line the projected, or revolved, plan points as 
shown. Then make Q’S”, at Diagram 3, equal the station- 
point distance QS’ of Diagram 2, which distance is 6000 
feet. So now, you have exactly fixed $”, the elevation- 
position of the station point. And, if you are curious, 
you will now find that a line from 7’, making an angle 
of 30 degrees with 7'7", will also cut the axis of vision 
at §” in elevation, thus proving not only the correctness 
of the method, but assuring that the station point, S$”, 
in elevation, is properly fixed so as to produce the largest 
size picture conforming to the natural limitations of 
horizontal vision (Picture Plane vertical). With the sta- 
tion point now in position, both in plan at S’, and in eleva- 
tion at S”, the rest is easy. 

You can see now that it is not at all necessary to mate- 
rialize the perspective projection at Diagram 2: all that is 
required are its horizontal and vertical projections . . 
its rectangular coordinates . . . along P’P’ in plan, and 
along P” P” in elevation, respectively, for the present pur- 
pose of coordinating and projecting the ultimate propor- 
tionately-enlarged perspective at Diagram 4. How- 
ever, it is the work of only a couple of minutes to outline 
the projection at Diagram 2, and it makes for clarity in 
constructing the one at Diagram 4. Hence, both are here 
shown. 


If, as has been suggested, the final perspective at Dia- 


CORNER 

gram 4 were made at a scale of 1” = 50’-0”, then the 
coordinates accurately established at Diagrams 1 and 3 
would, to produce the perspective at Diagram 4, be multi- 
plied by eight . . . either graphically, or by measuring at 
the smaller scale and laying off at the larger scale. In 
either case, the heavily-outlined perspective plan-lines at 
Diagram 4 are quickly and accurately materialized. Now 
for direct subdivision of the final perspective down to 
whatever units are required . . . the “projected” lines 
fu and ev furnishing the “key” to the whole situation and 
making possible a direct system of relative measurement that 
is nothing short of marvelous once it is thoroughly under- 
stood. 

The distance ae is exactly one eighth of a4, which makes 
ae one seventh of ed, naturally. Hence, it is only nec- 
essary to divide both e4 and ve into seven perspectively 
equal parts, the rate of perspective foreshortening being 
already established by the projected initial unit distances 
ae and dv, respectively. Similarly, since af and bu, ob- 
tained by projection, are each one fourth of ad and dec, 
respectively, it is only necessary to divide fd and we, indi- 
vidually, into the three perspectively-equal parts estab- 
lished by the projected units af and du. For, with all 
bounding lines of the perspective rectangle, at Diagram 4, 
thus individually divided, said rectangle can then be di- 
rectly crossed with the network of perspectively-exact lines 
dividing same into major blocks each 500 feet square, as 
shown. The original method here shown of perspectively 
dividing a given line . . . amy line, regardless of its place 
in the picture . . . first appeared in the Geometry, Part 11, 
Figure 99, published in Pencu Points, July, 1930. It is 
speedy and exact. I shall use only the line a4 in explana- 
tion, but bear in mind that a// enclosing lines must each be 
individually and in like manner divided, including ad and 
bc, in order that the guiding perspective network be accu- 
rately laid down. It’s like this: From a and 4 draw lines 
paralleling each other in amy direction, as shown. From 
5, mark off any seven equal spaces, which is the number 
required in the undivided distance e+. From 7, on 47, pro- 
ject a line through e to 7 on the line from a; then, using 
a7 as a spacing distance, mark off in reverse gear the points 

on al. Connect the points bearing similar 
The given line is thus divided at the crossings 
in true perspective intervals, every one of which will be 
perspectively equal to the given initial interval ae. This 
It has no “ifs”; no 


down to / 
numbers. 


method is of universal application. 
exceptions, 

Now, by utilizing the directly-dividable property of the 
geometrically-horizontal line . . . as fully explained under 
Expedients in Perspective Projection, and as here indi- 
cated in a sufficient manner . . . the major subdivisions are 
speedily “stepped down” to the minor units required for 
the complete layout. Finally, a vertical from point a 

which point, remember, touches the picture plane, 
will become a “height line” upon which any required 
height can be marked off directly with the sca/e and then, 
by the guidance of the prior-drawn network of perspective 
coordinates, zig-zagged to its appointed place in the pic- 
ture, as is here suggested. If the height az scales 275’-0”, 
then this will be the height of the indicated building, which 
edifice, even in this barely outlined perspective, conveys 
an idea of the enormous magnitudes that yield to the 
methods of Projection and applied Geometry here utilized. 

Well, Freese’s Corner has this month “cornered” a few 

(Continued on page 40, Advertising Section) 
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FROM A MODEL PY HARMON H. RANDOLPH 








A—Control office; B—Storage supplies; C—Wash rooms; D—Oil pits; E—Doors operated 
by compressed air; G—Hydrants; H—Outside of Marquise. 


“A CENTER ROAD FILLING STATION,” DESIGNED BY LELAND HUBBELL LYON, ARCHITECT, 
IN COLLABORATION WITH PAUL A. BANKSON, CITY PLAN ENGINEER 
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This department conducts four competitions each month. A prize of $10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 
drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry; Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. Everyone 
is eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. Good Wrinkle Section: a prize of $10.00 is awarded for any suggestion as 
to how work in the drafting room may be facilitated. No matter how simple the scheme, if you have found it of help in making your 
work easier, send it in. Competitions close the fifteenth of each month so that contributions for a forthcoming issue must be received by 
the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to be eligible for that month’s competitions. Material received after the 
closing date is entered in the following month's competition. 

The publishers reserve the right to publish any of the material, other than the prize winners, at any time, unless specifically requested not to 
do so by the contributor. 





THE PRIZES THIS MONTH have been awarded as follows: PLUS ULTRA 
Class I—H. F. Bruehler, Cleveland, Ohio. (With rhyme and meter but no sense) 
Class I1—Sherman G. Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Class I1]—Frank Train, Long Beach, Calif. 
Class I1V—Max Sandfield, San Antonio, Texas. 
Good Wrinkle—Roger B. Morrow, Columbus, Ohio. 


By Lindsey M. Gudger, of Durham, N.C. 


I’m the one who spills the ink 
On tracings nearly done. 


Mr. Hughson Hawley telephoned the other day to say I’m the one for whom a pen 
“good-bye”; he’s left New York for an extended stay in Will clog but never run. 
England with his daughter, Mrs. Jeffrey Farnol. Mr. 

Hawley’s many friends will miss him—and particularly I’m the one who gets the blame 
will we miss the pleasant visits to his studio on Union For blue prints trimmed askew. 
Square where we were always made so graciously welcome. I’m the one who catches hell 


eae —— When plans are long past due. 
ON SELLING INSURANCE 
By Sherman G. Coates 





I’m the one who cannot add 
The simplest of dimensions. 
(Prize—Class Teeo—May Competition) I’m the one who’s ignorant 
Oh an architect has a happy life Of stresses, strains and tensions. 
That’s free from worry and care and strife! 
When times are bad, he takes his ease, 
And makes nice sketches of houses and trees. 


I’m the one who drops the Sweet’s, 
The scissors and the ‘T-square; 
And when the fellows say, “Oh, hell!” 


He doesn’t care if they sell, or not— : . — 
I’m sure they’re wishing me there. 


All money matters are tommy-rot! 
He fires his draftsmen, and locks his doors, I’m the one who files the prints 
And golfs around in his old plus fours. In places never thought of. 
His rent piles up and his bills increase, I’m the one who never put 
But nothing disturbs his carefree peace. A tracing where I ought of. 
His family suffers, but what does he care? : : 





His 6B pencil is always there I’m the one of whom it’s said, 
To keep him happy (and worry his wife!). “That man’s a perfect loss, 
Oh an architect lives a joyous life! _ By all the fellows—but, you see, 


OH YEAH? I’m no one but THE BOSS. 























LirHoGcrapus BY H. F. BRUEHLER OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(Prize—Cless One—May Competition) 
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“A Buncu oF Arcuirects Goinc To Work” 
By Frank Train, Lonc Beacu, CALiForNia 


(Prize—Class Three—May Competition) 


HERE IS A GOOD WRINKLE submitted by Roger B. Morrow 
of Columbus, Ohio, that can be easily made by that drafts- 
man or office boy who is handy with the ordinary tools. 
“Every office has one or more old drawing boards that 
have been abandoned and stood in the corner because of 
excess of thumbtack holes or other ailments of old age. 
My drawing explains how to turn one of them into a 
useful, electrically lighted tracing board. This board 
takes the fight out of the toughest blue-print, brown-print, 
or other work that so often is impossible to trace, and 





* AN EASILY MADE ILLUMINATED TRACER- 


Take that old abandoned 
board (the Kind that rides 
on horses) and fit a piece 
of plate glass into it. Build a 
prisin-shaped box, filled with 








ouged f. 
Amis ng glass 


plate a 














Y seh two electric receptacles, cord 

Ko prone Y oplag, bored w. th auger hales 

| or ventilation and painted 
Le. o | while inside. Attach this by 
E I cleals fo the under side of 





the board. Tracing on opaque 
Pooper, — ble prints, van: 
dykes, pholostats, maps, etc. 
is made a pleasure. Make 
one & see how constantly it is used. 
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An Eastty Mapre ILLUMINATED TRACER 
(Prize—Good Wrinkle--May Competition) 
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without the use of benzine, as told in your last number. 

“We made a board like this in Howard Crane’s office in 
Detroit (in the good old days) and everyone was astonished 
at the heavy use it received. Someone was always work- 
ing on it. Its only drawback that I know about is the 
restricted knee room of the draftsman perched on a 
stool in front of it, but then he can always stand up.” 





Mirttron Grawe of Lawrence, Kansas, 
gives A Hint for Careful Draftsmen: 
A few drops of “Duco” or other trans- 
parent, waterproof cement will do 








“~~ EQUAL DRODS 
wonders to preserve that / 


“youthful complexion” on 





7" 


your drawings, when ap- 
plied to triangles as indicated. Eliminates smudges, blurs, 
and ink-runs. 





Max SANnDFIELD, ARCHITECT, of San Antonio, Texas, gets 
the prize in Class IV. He writes: “It has come to my 
attention that the lowly Potato Sack does not receive its 
just deserts after it has served its primary use. Therefore, 
I am going to suggest a place for it that will give it the 
honor it deserves and at the same time provide recrea- 
tion for the draftsman. 

“Take one of your favorite color plates published in 
Penciu Ponts and soak it in water (plain) for an hour 
or more until it is thoroughly pliable. Next, remove 
from water and cover the back of it with an even coat of 
diluted vegetable glue. Then place it upon a piece of the 
Potato Sack cut slightly larger than the plate and press 
down evenly so that plate and sack become as one. With 
the back of a spoon or, better still, with the thumbs press 
hard on the plate until the texture of the Potato Sack 
shows through all over. After it has been dried under a 
heavy weight to keep it flat, give the surface a coat of 
shellac. Then it will be ready for framing. The re- 
sultant picture will look like an original painting. 

“N. B. To ambitious but unemployed draftsmen:— 
There may be a market for such pictures!” 





THAT ROLL OF TRACING PAPER 
By Robert T. Gidley, Architect, Melrose, Mass. 
IN MAKING LONG sheets of full size details a roll of tracing 
paper is often placed at the top of the drafting table, an 
eraser propped under it to prevent rolling and the paper 

: : | 
until the drawing 
is completed and 
ready to cut off. 
However, the roll 
of paper on the 
table is in the 
Way and every 
now and then it falls off on the floor and unwinds about 
three yards of paper as it goes or perhaps tears. 

Here is a new way that certainly is a help. The sketch 
is self-explanatory. The roll of tracing paper rests on 
the metal holders and is always below the surface of the 
drawing table so that triangles can be used at the extreme 
top—impossible with the old. method. Pulling forward 
unrolls the paper as needed—and the supply stays securely 
in place. The holders are held with a single screw and 
quickly turn back under the top of the table when not 
needed. In case the table top does not tilt the holders 
may simply be turned back parallel with the edge. 


used as needed 





Turned beck under Top when net in use 
Paper | 
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HERE AND THERE 


Architects for May 10, 1932: “Mr. Kahn’s article, 
“The Approach to Design,’ in the current PENciL Points 
is most interesting in bringing out the author’s sound phil- 
osophy on that subject. Incidentally, for the first time, 
to our knowledge, Mr. Kahn, in signing the article, re- 
veals that he has a middle initial. It is H. Bulletin: 
A late news dispatch states that Mr. Kahn has no middle 
name. 

Our apologies to Mr. Kahn. 
Otto. 


Re the Weekly Bulletin of the Michigan Society of 


We became confused with 





AND 





THIS AND THAT 

very once in a while, just as we are thinking that 
E there is nothing new under the sun, something bobs 
up to surprise us. ‘The latest is a drafting board that may 
be rolled up when not in use and stored away in a small 
space or carried about under the arm. It is an invention 
of Anthony F. Pessolano, Architect, of Irvington, New 
Jersey. It is built of 5/16” x 14” white pine strips, 
held together with tapes and provided with removable edge 
cleats that give rigidity when the board is in use. It 
should be convenient for sketching and also for any case 
where a board has to be carried along. 


In a Modern Skyscraper Elevator: “Floors Please’—Drawn by L. W. Watrous, New York 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 








f° 
Decorative Stone—2 


By David B. Emerson 


he quarrying of marble varies greatly in different 

countries. In the United States it is generally 

done by the most modern and approved methods. 
The vertical cutting is done by means of electric channel- 
ing machines which sink a narrow groove in the rock to a 
depth of several feet. The cutting is done by two groups 
of five drills or channel irons clamped together in a row. 
The horizontal cutting is done either by means of electric 
Elec- 
tric hoists are extensively used for removing the quarried 
In the European quarries the 


“gadders,” or by pneumatic drills and steel wedges. 


stone from the quarries. 
methods in some cases are quite modern and up-to-date, 
and in others they are decidedly primitive. At Carrara the 
waste due to the primitive methods of quarrying is 
enormous. 

Marble is delivered at the shops in blocks of varying 
sizes, due to the conditions encountered in quarrying. 
Some blocks will run as large as fourteen feet by five feet 
by four feet and three inches and others as small as four 
The rough blocks are first 
placed in the gangs to be sawn into slabs. These gangs 
are fitted with as many as seventy-two blades set in a 
moving frame. The blades are of smooth-edged soft steel. 
A continuous stream of fine sand and water fed into the 
These 


from one-half inch to one inch an 


feet by two feet by one foot. 


grooves furnishes the abrasive to do the cutting. 
saws average to cut 
hour, which means about a week to saw the average block. 
Where small blocks are being sawn, two or three blocks 
are put in one gang, set side by side. The standard thick- 
ness of slabs as they come from the saws is seven-eighths 
of an inch, thicker slabs being sawn as needed. Marble 
is sawn both with the bed and across the bed, and with 
highly figured marbles the results obtained by the dif- 
ferent methods of sawing are sometimes really wonderful. 
Sawing across the bed sometimes weakens the slabs, but 
Slabs 
are sawn into the required sizes by means of diamond or 
carborundum circular saws, both of which revolve at a 
high speed and are kept wet by a continuous stream of 
water to reduce the heat caused by friction. For sawing 
a single piece off a block a wire saw is frequently used. 
This saw consists of three endless twisted steel wires, which 


that can always be corrected by the use of liners. 


run over pulleys. 
rately, leaving a fairly smooth surface after sawing. 

After sawing the next step in the shop is the finishing. 
There are three finishes used for marble: sand rubbed, 
honed, and polished. Sand rubbing is the first step for 
both the other finishes and is the only finish given to 
marble which is to be used for floors and stair treads, 
except in very high-class work where it is given a honed 
finish, Sand rubbing is done by placing the slab on a 
revolving cast iron disc onto which fine sand and water are 
teadily run. The faces and edges of slabs are thoroughly 
moothed by this process. Honing is done with a rubbing 


It cuts rapidly and generally very accu- 


machine which is equipped with a rapidly revolving gritting 
iead attached to a movable arm. 


This head is made of or 
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coated with abrasive material. Various heads are used in 
this 


powder is used. 


process, sometimes medium carborundum or emery 
More frequently abrasive bricks consisting 
of silicon carbide or aluminum oxide of various degrees of 
This gives a fine waxlike finish to the 


For curved and irregular surfaces the work is 


fineness are used, 
marble. 
done by hand, using natural hone or pumice stones, al- 
though artificial abrasives are rapidly displacing them. 
The final polishing is done after the honing is finished 
and consists of a series of additional rubbings with various 
polishing heads having a felt surface, using “putty powder” 
composed of tin oxide or a mixture of tin oxide and oxalic 
Most of the honing and polishing 
The polish- 
ing machine is used almost exclusively on the face of the 
slabs. 


acid as an abrasive. 
operations require a constant flow of water. 


There are machines specially designed for polish- 
ing the edges but this work is still largely done by hand. 
The process is exactly the same whether done by hand or 
by machine. As a general rule all “waxing” and “stick- 
ing” of unsound marble is done after polishing, although 
with some marbles it is done after honing, and is then 
polished. 

“Waxing” is done with a specially prepared wax. This 
wax is melted and applied to the surface of the slab which 
has been heated, generally with a blow torch. “Sticking” 
is done with shellac. Both edges of the stone are heated 
and flaked shellac is spread on the joint, this shellac melts 
and sticks the two parts of the stone together. Where 
space will permit marble or slate liners are stuck to the 
backs of the slabs with plaster of Paris. Otherwise the 
backs of the slabs are grooved to receive steel rods. The 
grooves are partly filled with sulphur and the rods, while 
hot enough to melt the sulphur entirely, are dropped into 
the grooves. 

Marble may be given either a high polish or a medium 
polish. Many architects prefer the medium polish, and it 
must be said that it is less flashy and more refined in its 
appearance than the high polish, although the high polish 
naturally brings out the figure in the high-colored marbles. 
Serpentines and onyxes are subject to the same finishes as 
marbles, except that onyx is never used in the sand-rubbed 
or honed finishes. Sculptured and carved work is seldom 
if ever polished at the present time. It was practically 
always done by the Greeks and the Romans and by the 
Gothic and Renaissance sculptors. Michel Angelo quite 
frequently polished his work, and carved ornament was 
polished in France as late as the period of Louis XV. 
Polishing brings out the translucence of the marble and 
with the high-colored marbles it brings out the full value 
of the color. Of course in most cases the cost of this hand- 
polishing is prohibitive but, if the appropriation is large 
enough, I believe the result is well worth the expenditure. 

Limestones and travertines are generally given a wet- 
rubbed finish using either sand and water or carborundum 
and water. Where an extra-smooth finish is desired, they 
are given a honed finish. 


See Sey See 
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Due to its fissile structure slate is not sawn into slabs 
as are marbles, limestones, and the various other stones, but 
is split into slabs by means of steel wedges. ‘The sur- 
face left by the splitting is sufficiently smooth to allow the 
slate to be used without any other finish. This split face or 
“guarry cleft” surface is very effective for flooring, either 
with rough edges or sawn edges. The other finishes are 
planed, sand-rubbed, and honed. After splitting the sur- 
face of the stone is planed by machine, which forms a 
straight even surface without the roughness of the split face. 
This surface shows too] marks, and cannot be used for fin- 
ished work except where a rough effect is desired and the 
split face surface is too rough. The under side of stair 
treads is usually left with a planed finish. After planing 
the slabs are given a sand-rubbed finish similar to that de- 
scribed for marble. The result of this is a uniformly 
smooth even surface, having the very slightest kind of grain 
or stipple. ‘This is the standard finish for stair treads, 
door saddles, water closet and shower partitions, base, and 
wainscot. ‘The honed finish is given where an extra-fine 
finish is desired. This is done after the slabs have been 
sand-rubbed, and is obtained by either the wet or the 
dry process. With the wet process, carborundum heads, 
sometimes called “bricks” or “rubs,” making about seventy 
revolutions a minute and constantly fed with clear water, 
are used. With the dry process a carborundum belt runs 
over pulleys about eighteen feet on centers and travels at 
a rate of about three thousand feet a minute. Both of 
these processes give a perfectly smooth, satiny polish which 
is the nearest approach to a high gloss that can be given to 
slate. 

Soapstone generally is finished either by sand-rubbing or 
by honing, but it can be polished although it does not take 
as high a polish as marbles and granites. 

In specifying interior marble certain items should 
always be taken into consideration. Interior marble work is 
generally understood to begin at the inside of the jamb 
line of the exterior entrance to the building, but it in- 
cludes any colored marble used in connection with the 
outside of the entrance, or the store fronts, and also such 
colored marble panels, cornice, frieze, columns, pilasters, 
caps, and bases used as decorative features on the exterior 
surfaces of a building. It is futile to demand in the 
specification that marble shall not be “waxed” or “filled,” 
if any of the high-colored imported marbles are to be 
used, as it must be done to get any kind of satisfactory 
results. Where marble is to be given a sand-rubbed or a 
honed finish it is wise not to specify high-colored, 
highly-figured marbles, as the color and figure is largely 
lost, unless the stone is polished. For floors, stair treads, 
and door saddles, always select hard, sound marbles, and 
where two or more marbles are to be used in conjunc- 
tion be sure and select marbles of as near equal hardness 
as possible in order to prevent unequal wearing of the 
different pieces. The selection of marble from samples 
is very seldom entirely satisfactory. Marble is a natural 
product and like all natural products is subject to infinite 
variation and no two pieces are ever exactly alike. 
Taking this into consideration it can readily be seen 
that samples can do no more than show the general char- 
acteristics of the marble. It must be remembered that in 
making up samples, the large marble companies take a 
slab of any particular marble, polish it and then cut it up 
into small units. It is very easy for anyone to understand 
that with a slab having a variety of colors and markings, 
that the sample cut from the upper left-hand corner will 
be entirely different from one cut from the lower right- 
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hand corner, and that one or two samples may have mark- 
ings not found on any other parts of the slab. The best 
method of selecting marble is from the sawn slabs or from 
the block. The selection from sawn slabs is only practi- 
cable where the work for which the marble is required 
is fairly near the shop where the sawing is done, as the 
shipping of sawn slabs long distances by freight is a pre- 
carious operation, due to the liability of breakage in 
transit. In selecting marble either from the block or from 
sawn slabs, it should be thoroughly drenched with water. 
This brings out the color and exposes any cracks which 
may be in the block or slab. For any work where the 
best results from an artistic standpoint are desired, and 
the question of cost is not the paramount issue, it is a very 
good plan to specify that all marble shall be specially 
selected for color and figure. Then and probably only 
then can you get exactly what you want, just as vou want 
it. 

In the setting of marble all anchors should be of copper, 
brass, or aluminum, and no unprotected iron or steel should 
be allowed to come in contact with the marble. Nothing 
has a greater tendency to stain marble than iron rust. 
Portland cement should never be used in the setting of 
standing marble nor should wall marble ever be backed 
with either cement or plaster of Paris, as it makes it im- 
possible for the marble to resist the slight movements in 
the supporting structure and is, as a result, almost sure to 
cause some breakage in the marble. The vertical joints in 
the marble should be properly buttered with plaster of 
Paris before setting; plaster of Paris “spots”? should be 
used for backing the marble. These “spots” should always 
be applied around the anchors, and in the case of large 
slabs between the top and bottom joints. 

Floor marble should be solidly bedded in Portland 
cement mortar and the under side of the marble slabs 
should be well buttered with neat cement before laying. 
After all polished standing marble is set it should be well 
coated with whiting and kept coated until the buildmg is 
entirely completed and ready for occupancy. 

When any one of the various noncrystalline limestones 
is used for interior purposes, the patinized surface which 
long exposure to the air gives is frequently desired. This 
can be obtained quickly by brushing over the surface with 
a mixture of half milk and half water. The lactic acid in 
the milk having the effect of accelerating the patinizing 
of the stone. Before using, the milk should be thoroughly 
strained through several thicknesses of cheese cloth to re- 
move all cream and butter fats, as any form of grease will 
stain the stone. Now as a bit of advice to those who may 
wish to use this method, let me caution them to use fluid 
milk and not milk powder, as I had a piece of artificial 
Caen stone which I had specified ruined by such a blunder. 
Where it is desired to give a mellow tone to some of the 
whiter limestones, washing with tea is very effective, the 
tannic acid in the tea imparting a pleasing and lasting tone 
ta the stone. The tea should be brewed the same as for 
drinking and used cold. It is not necessary to use Lap San 
Su Chan tea at three dollars a pound, the cheapest tea on 
the market will do quite as well if not better. The tea 
may be used clear or mixed with milk according to the 
effect which is desired. 

In closing I would advise the reader, whether he be 
architect, student, draftsman or specification writer, to visit 
the marble shops and familiarize himself with the various 
processes in the working of marble and the other decorative 
stones, so that he may know the possibilities and the limi- 
tations of the material. The knowledge gained in this 
way will be found to be invaluable. 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 


to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 
gaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 


things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of: new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 
tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 
requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. Such notices will 


also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 


ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire con- 


cerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they are to be inserted 
in the next issue. Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE MART 

Charles ‘T. Aubin, P. O. Box 1005, San Antonio, 
Texas, would like to purchase the following architectural 
books: Mack & Gibson’s Architectural Details of Southern 
Spain; Mack & Gibson’s Architectural Details of Central 
and Northern Spain; Byrne’s Majorcan Houses and 
Gardens; Byrne’s Provincial Houses in Spain; Sexton & 
Betts’ American Theatres of Today; The Work of Charles 
1. Platt; The Work of Dwight J. Baum; The Work of 
Mellor, Meigs and Howe; Boyd A. Gill’s Perspective De- 
lineation; Donavan’s School Architecture; Lockhart’s Pub- 
lic Schools; Prentice’s Spanish Architecture; Byrne & 
Stapley’s Decorative Wood Ceilings in Spain; Rosenberg’s 
Davanzati Palace. State prices individually and collectively. 

FE. F. C., care of Pencit Points Mart, has for sale 
buckram bound volumes of PENcit Points from Vol. 1, 
1920, to Vol. 10, 1929, inclusive. Slightly used but in 
very good condition. Not sold separately—no reasonable 
offer refused, 

Franklin W. Richards, 882—25th Street, Ogden, Utah, 
would like to secure the August, September, October, No- 
vember, and December, 1929, issues of Penecw Ponts. 

T. J. Rowland, 542 Fifth Ave., New York, c/o John 
Russell Pope, is desirous of obtaining White Pine Series 
of Architectural Monographs, Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6; 
Vol. 3, Nos. 1 and 3. 

Bernice R. Goedde, 2040 Illinois Ave., Fast St. Louis, 
I]l., would like to secure the January, 1924, and February, 
1928, issues of PENcit Points; also January, 1924; July 
and August, 1927; and August and September, 1928, of 
Architecture. 

G. B. P., c/o Pencit Points, has for sale all copies of 
The Architect from the beginning to August, 1928. Price, 
50c each. 

Harry A. LaPointe, 615 Campbell St., Williamsport, 
Pa., has for sale the following issues of PENctt. Points: 
from July, 1929, to June, 1931, inclusive; perfect con- 
dition, price $5.00. 

Architectural and engineering students desire to pur- 
chase used standard books on engineering and architecture. 
Please write stating title, author, date of publication and 
price. William H. Levh, 1616 Norman St., Brooklyn, 
New York. . j 

E. Herron, architectural student, 123 FE. 34th St., New 
York, would appreciate donations of old architec- 
tural magazines, etc., for a plate file. Will collect in New 
York or pay postage from elsewhere. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 38, ADVERTISING SECTION 
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PERSONALS 
James A, Brrrron, Arcurrect, has moved his office from 
Chestnut Hill to 174 Great Road, Maynard, Mass., and 
he would like to receive manufacturers’ catalogs. 
S. Water Karz, Arcuirect, has moved his office from 
49 West 45th Street to 527 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Curis J. Kinc, Harry FE. Turk, and Atperr Criz an- 
nounce the opening of an office for the practice of Archi- 
tecture and Interior Decoration at 25 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, I]. They would like to receive manufacturers’ 
catalogs and other data of technical interest. 
FE. A. Von GericuTeN, student, 21 Jackson Road, Gibson, 
L. 1., N. Y., would like to receive manufacturers’ litera- 
ture for an A.A. file. 
Louis LieBERMAN, student, 1726—59th Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., would like to receive manufacturers’ literature for 
an A.I.A. file. 
Antonio Demmo, student, 1065 Myrtle Avenue, Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y., would like manufacturers’ literature. 
Doan Houck, 1751 Wildwood Road, Toledo, Ohio, 
would like to receive manufacturers’ catalogs. 
Cuarirs T. Aupin, Arcuirect, formerly with Atlee B. 
and Robert M. Ayres, has opened his own office for the 
practice of architecture at P. O. Box 1005, San Antonio, 
Texas, and would like to receive manufacturers’ catalogs 
and samples. 
Joun H. Savonatne, Arcuirect, 708 Oak Street, New 
Castle, Pa., would like to receive manufacturers’ literature 
and samples. 
GeorGce Frepericks, architectural designer, 2133 Warner 
Avenue, Chicago, II]., would like to receive manufacturers’ 
catalogs and samples. 
F. Hessporrer, student, 1553 St. Lawrence Avenue, 
Bronx, New York, would like to receive manufacturers’ 
catalogs. 
Appress WanrEep: Mr. Vernon H. Houghton, Architect, 
formerly employed in the State Architect’s Office, Albany, 
New York. 
Water Scorr Roperts, ArcuirEctT, has moved from 
Jenkintown, Pa., and opened an office for the practice 
of architecture at 241 Second St., Henderson, Ky. He 
would like to receive manufacturers’ samples and catalogs. 
Huse Tempieron Biancuarp, Arcurirect, has moved 
from New York to Barnstable, Mass. 
Tue Witiiam Mooser Co., Arcurrec'rs, have changed 
their suite number from 979 to 233 Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ae paper—rendering, water color, 
a Py: Mg rough, smooth. They line clear- 
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TO MAKE THESE TESTS » 


-and find out why artists, 
architects, engineers, draftsmen and 
students prefer the A. W. Faber 
“Castell” drawing pencil... 


SEE how uniformly perfect the 
“Castell” point surface is: free from 
all grit and impurities. That’s why 
it never crumbles or scratches. That's 
why it fairly flows over your paper. 


WATCH the point when you press 
EASY ... press HARD. It takes actual 
effort to snap a “Castell” lead, even 
a 6B. That means longer life! 
LOOK at “Castell’s” 18 shades of 
black ... from 7B to 9H. Each has 
just the right density, depth of color, 
freedom from smudge. 


SINCE 1761 the finest materials have 
gone into A. W. Faber products. 





Lower Prices 


without 
Lowered Quality 





© There no longer is any reason why you 
should deny yourself the luxury and 
convenience of the Book-Cadillac. 





© 1200 rooms with private bath and cir- 
culating ice water. Over 50 per cent of 


them priced at $3 to $5 daily. » ‘CASTELL’ POLYCHROMOS 


COLORED PENCILS give the near- 
est approach to actual painting 
that human ingenuity can achieve. 
Available in 64 colors. 


fA. W. FABER, INC. NEWARK. N.]J. 


© Four restaurants serving quality foods 
at prices 25 per cent less than one year 
Under direction ago. Dinner and supper dancing in the 
of Ralph Hitz Mayfair Room. 
E. T. LAWLESS 


“— Book-Qadillac 


DETROIT 


YH + 36) 6.77325 WS. (ES UAAVA MV 
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“CASTELL cencis 


Made by A. W. FABER, Bavaria 
one | THEY’RE SMOOTH... THEY’RE STRONG... THEY'RE ACCURATE 











HOTE! NEW YORKER, NEW YORK, ALSO UNDER ) RALPH HITZ DIRECTION 
































Play a bit? 


BY THE SEA .. . at Chalfonte or 
Haddon Hall. A visit here gives new 
zest for today’s problems. Here 
we’re specialists in relaxation. There 
are squash courts, game rooms, 
health baths, entertainments. But 
most of all, there is a thoughtful 
service and hospitality that makes 
relaxation a happy possibility. 
Come for a week or two, or form 
the week-end habit. Ride. Play golf. 
Whip up a ravenous appetite in the 
salt sea air. Sleep long and soundly. 


1932 rates. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE - 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTyY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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PENCIL POINTS FOR JUNE, 1932 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM F. L. JACKMAN 
(Continued from page 446, Editorial Section ) 


It has killed your films (zsthetically speaking) and_ jis 
mechanizing your architecture. Art cannot be system- 
atized, organized, docketed and card-indexed. It can’t be 
hustled, it must be wooed. 
* * * * * 

I exaggerate? Of course. But sift out all the loose stuff 
of my hyperbole, ignore the errors of youth and ignorance 
—is there not some residue of truth remaining? 


ADDRESSES WANTED 
nyone knowing the correct addresses of the follow- 
ing will confer a favor by sending them to this 
ofice, THE Prncu. Points Press, Inc., 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 





Canirornia: Berkeley; Gunnar ‘T. Hagglund.  Ho//y- 
wood; Julian Boone-Fleming. Los Angeles; Sheldon 
Emrick, Lucretia M. Foster, Lucille Grantham, J. C. 
Grifhis, John L. Young, Jr. Pasadena; F. Dwight 
Ryerson. Sacramento; Frederic W. Scriver. Saw 
Diego; Frank M. Smith, Jr. 

Connecticut: Hartford; Richard H. Fox. Nes Haven; 
Richard Ayers, A. Fuller Dean, E. M. Foote, Jr., 
Eben Knowlton, E. D. Martin. 

Disrricr oF CotumBia: Washington; Louise Bedell. 

Grorcia: Athens; W. C. Oliver. Atlanta; Jules Gray. 

Inuinois: Chicago; Pete Jarnowski, Stanley Kelly, Walter 
Leonchick, Thorvel Nielsen, Harold Hal Slavitt. 
Evanston; Frederick A. Lewis. 

Inpiana: Bloomington; C. W. Carter. 

Kansas: Wichita; FE. H. Wilkinson. 

Kentucky: Harrodsburg; Andrew V. Armstrong. 

Micuican: Detroit; Arthur Hubbard. 

Minnesora: Minneapolis; Walter John Huchthausen, 
Nathan Juran. 

Missourt: St. Louis; Eugene Cissell, Isadore Shank. 

New Jersey: Freeville; M. J. Freeborn. Jersey City; 
Betsy Fagan. 

New York: Brooklyn; Joseph Leonard, Lee Olson. 
Freeport; F. Robert Arnold. J/thaca; Edwin H. 
Cordes, Arthur H. Lewis. Morristown; W. F. R. 
Ballard. New Brighton; C. W. D. Stillwell. Neve 
York City; Walter T. Anderson, Frank S. Lindgren, 
W. F. Marshall Ill, Wade B. Rubottom, T. S. Thom. 
Rockaway Beach; Wm. Levy. Scarsdale; Albert J. 
Eldon. White Plains; ¥. J. Hoffman. 

Onto: Akron; LeRoy S. Stanley. Lakezeood; R. Hovanetz. 
Youngstown; P. FE. O’Brien. 

Ox.aHoma: Sands Springs; Roy William Jones. 7'u/sa; 
J. Leland Benson. 

Orecon: Portland; Bennes, Herzog & Barnes. 

Pennsyitvania: McKees Rocks; Stephen M. Bednar. 
Philadelphia; ¥.. Bartow Muller, Fred W. Wolcken, 
Willard S. Lawrence. 

TENNESSEE: Memphis; Chas. Palmer. 

Texas: Cisco; Carl Johnston. 

Vermont: Norwich; Edith Colt. 

WasHinctTon: Seattle; C. P. Keeler. 

Canapva: Quebec; J. Colonnier. Westmount; Edwin 4. 


Sherrard. 
Cuina: Nanking; M. Y. Chuck. 
Encianp: London; Fisher & Trubshawe. Wakefield, 


Yorkshire; Fred H. Wrigley. 
France: Paris; John R. Wheeler. 
New Zeauanp: Auckland; R. W. Syme. 
U.S. S. R.: Moscow; Arthur George Thorp. 





